Bedouin lifestyle enraptures an oasis of Londo 

'■ ■■■■■" ■— ■■■■■ 

The Bedoun lifestyle has attracted — and In- — 

trig ued — Westerners and other foreigners ^ 

for long, but Its full dimensions and phllos- ■” • * 

ophy are seldom fully understood. A recent * - 

London film show may have broken new 
ground for a selected few who cared to 
come along... 





By Neil Harris 

Special io Tha Star 

LONDON — The mystique of the 
bedouin lingers on. This men who 
wanders through the desert, trac- 
ing an Image that strikes deep 
chords In the human imagination. 
Even in an age of the hand-held 
video camera and cheap travel, 
the bedouin's fife Is something 
only e few can penetrate. 

The bedouin builds no fences 
around his life; he does not 
conceal himself behind drawn cur- 
tains, nor live high among danger- 
ous mountains. What protects the 
bedouin is his mystery, and this 
mystery belongs to the desert, a 
place of secret routes and teasing 
heat whose laws are not lor the 
faint-hearted. 

London's Museum of Mankind 
recently showed a film about be- 
douin life in southern Jordan. En- 
titled Mansion of the Sky,' the Him 
offered a simple study of a family 
going about its everyday business 
as well as enjoying one or two 
special occasions. We see goat- 
skin tents set up with military 
speed, men milking camels and 
branding their yearlings, girls mak- 
ing cheese and brewing coffee, 
and women spinning wool. We see 
moveable chicken coops, plants 
being ground down for medicines, 
autumn rains flooding the wadis 
and gorgeous flowers, like Jor- 
dan's black iris, shimmering In the 
haze. 

In the evenings, there are meals 
of rice and lamb, and songs sung 
to the strains of a desert lute. 
Next day, the family moves on. 
searching for another of the 


tortois e-coloured streams that 
nourish this vast empire of stone 
and sand. Ail this takes place in a 
fast-moving series of episodes. 
The camera is seldom placed 
close to its subject, and so is able 
to impart a sense of the bedouins' 
life being witnessed rather than 
shared. Wisely, this is not a study 
of intense moments captured with 
a zoom lens and, as a result, the 
drama emerges from the sheer or- 
dinariness of it ail. 

Custom counts heavily. When 
the family sets up their camp, 
neighbours are careful to wait until 
the tent is erected before riding 
out of the mists to pay their re- 
spects. Then, the homesteader on 
loot and the visitor on camelback 
shake hands with their shoulders 
out full, their backB held straight. 
Somehow, the message of the 
greeting Is one of reverence for 
the setting. Indeed, the tribes have 
a saying: Gad brings the guestsl 

This reverence is felt elsewhere, 
too. Children are taught how to 
read fortunes from the stones, 
and the bedouin place luck 
charms around their camels' 
necks. When the family celebrates 
a daughter's wedding, their song 
of praise is a traditional one for a 
young man who puts love before 
wealth. 

One guest to the bedouin's tent 
is the neighbourhood poet. After 
coffee, he reads his verses out 
aloud while the family listens at- 
tentively, small smiles of pleasure 
playing on their faces. Perhaps he 
writes of love, or sandstorms and 
tornadoes, or lizards and the terri- 
fying desert viper. Who knows? It 
la another of the desert's secrets. 
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‘God brings the guest* 

it belongs to people who are 
guarded by forces that only other 
bedouins fully understand. And so 
only other bedouins hear this 
man's poetry. God brings the 
guestl 

One has to ask how much great 
verse has lived and died in this 
way, never shared with the world 
at large, never Imitated or criti- 
cized or acclaimed or neglected. 
Ore has to marvel at the way this 
bedouin poet is contented with 
whoever his audience happens to 
be. 

In the far world beyond, men 
and women break their hearts 
looking for those special few peo- 
ple to whom their tenderest feel- 
ings can be whispered in private 


without fear. But these bedouins 
live with an inner peace that sof- 
tens the restless yearning for love. 

About thirty people came to the 
showing of 'Mansion of the Sky.' 
Most were elderly English people, 
dressed up for a day at the stores 
and the boutiques; a few were 
students, a few more were Arabs 
and Indians; one was Rastafarian. 
Outside, In the heartland of this 
huge city, people milled around the 
tailors' shops of Savlle Row and 
art galleries of Bond Street and 
the weather was cloudy and bleak. 

Back in the desert, that poet 
who rode across the night did not 
come to compete but to make his 
offering. It was enough to give and 
be listened to. In London, the film 


UNFPA projects address needs of women 


By Farida Ghanl Burtls 

Special to The Star 

UNITED NATIONS — From her 
desk in a spacious IQth-floor of- 
fice near the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York hangs a 
small Pakistani carpet with the 
Qur anic verse, 'At-Tauhld', woven 
in a calligraphic design. Beside the 
windows overlooking famed 42nd 
Street hangs a brass and wood 
plague, also with Qur'anic calligra- 
phy. The gold filigree locket round 
her neck has the word Allah (In 
Arabic) as part of the design. Dr 
Nafls Sadik, 57, is a Pakistani 
physician, and, as is clear from 
her office embellishments, a Mu- 
slim. She is also the first woman 
to head a major UN agency. 

Sadik is the new executive 
director of the UN Fund for Popu- 
lation Activities (UNFPA) and 
moves in the circles of power do- 
minated by conservative dark 
.business suits. Her presence 
;among such men subverts the ac- 
cepted Image of power as a male 
;and generally Western preroga- 
tive. 

- She takes obvious pride and 
pleasure in wearing earis from her 
^collection, many of them designed 
with intricate Eastern motlfB. Ths 
saris create, a dramatic and flam- 
boyant look. Sadik directs a staff 
of about 500, including workers In 
Ihe 140 .countries where the 
agency has programmes. 

• UNFPA's 'projects include family 
planning services; communica- 
tions and education for family 
planning motivation; data collec- 
tion; demographic - studies; and 
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formulation, implementation, and 
evaluation of population policies. 
She holds the rank of Undersecr- 
etary-General — a |ob starting at 
a gross salary of $94,602 and a 
net post- adjustment allowance of 
$22,884 a year, and other small 
allowances. UNFPA has $1450 
million for its 1987 budget. 

One of Sadik' a priorities will be 
to place greater emphasis on inte- 
grating population programmes 
with projects that address the 
needs and concerns of women. 
"We know that women's health 
and educational levels and status 
in society have a direct bearing on 
the acceptance of family planning 
and reduction of Infant mortality, 
and obviously then on overall po- 
pulation growth rates," she said In 
an interview. "This would help 
them demand services from their 
governments." 

She believes maternal health 
and family planning programmes 
are neglected because poor 
women in Third World countries 
have nobody to speak up for them. 
"Women are an oppressed group, 
and their rights must be protected. 
No country in the world can pro- 
grese unless women have the 
same opportunities as men." 

Discussing the rights of women 
in Islamic countries, Sadik said, 
"Islam gave the first bill of rights 
to women. Islam was progressive, 
because when it started, rights for 
women were non-existent. But 
now our women are the most illit- 
erate. our infant and maternal 
mortality rates are the highest. 
There are more than BOO million 
Muslims, and all our countries are 


underdeveloped. Certainly that 
says something." Sadik deplores 
the practice of depriving women of 
their education In the name of reli- 
gion. Regarding population policies 
of her own country, Sadik said Pa- 
kistan's 2.41 per cent popu- 
lation growth rate Is Indi- 
cative of the success of 
population programmes. Several 
factors are affecting Implementa- 
tion of family planning program- 
mes, however. "Literacy and edu- 
cational levels have not increased 
as much as they could have,” she 
said. 

Pakistan’s overall literacy rate is 
20.17 per cent. In rural areas, 
however, it Is 17.33 per cent, and 
for rural women about seven per 
cent “For the majority of women 
In Pakistan, particularly in rural 
?. rea8, .other people decide that 
they will be married and have chil- 
dren, and that this is the only way 
n which they can teed fulfilling 
Ives. But, Sadik said. "Not only Is 
this not correct, it is also anti Isla- 
mic, because Islam teaches you to 
be an individual" 

In Latin American and Caribbean 
countries, which are predomi- 
nantly Catholic, "Interestingly 
enough, sex education program- 
m u 08 a? very much prevalent," 
she said. We have such program- 
mes In almost every country In 
these areas." 

In spite of China's one-child 
family policy, Sadik believes that 
m fact the average family there 
has more than two children. She 
fears predictions of a resurgence 
of high population growth will turn 
out to be correct. 


An important aspect of her pos- 
ition as UNFPA executive director 
will be to use different program- 
ming approaches in the sub- 

Saharan African countries, be- 
cause “the region has poor re- 
sources and very poor Infrastruc- 
ture, particularly in the health and 
education fields." Of 31 program- 
mes which the UNFPA currently is 
considering, 21 are for African 
countries. 

An emerging concern in the po- 
pulation field has been how to 
prevent the spread of AIDS, Sadik 
said. "Family planning program- 
mes can be a good vehicle for in- 
formation and protective services, 
such as contraceptives and sup- 
plies." 

The UNFPA and -the World 
Health Organization are consid- 
ering co-operative programmes 
tor preventing AIDS. Nigeria and 
Zambia are among countries 
which have requested that AIDS 
education be included in UNFPA 
family life and sex education pro- 
grammes. "Nigeria has even put 
$250,000 of its own money into 
the project budget, so as to In- 
clude AIDS education," Sadik said. 

One of the immediate problems 
facing Sadik is decreased funding. 
Last year the United StateB with- 
held $10 million from a pledged 
$48 million contribution, complain- 
ing that the UNFRA included abor- 
tion and involuntary sterilization In 
Its programmes. "We are not sup- 
porting abortion programmes any- 
where and our programmes are 
totally voluntary," Sadik said. 

She is hopeful the problem with 


had to compete for attention i“ 
hundreds of other entertainnws 
and distractions in a community;' 
millions. The contrast is vivid. 

The bedouins accept wtoes 
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Neil Harris, la a London-bwl 
writer who specializes in cru- 
ral issues In the develops 
world. 

the United States will be rescM 
in the near future, and belief 
additional funds will be lorim# 5 - 
ing. 
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Focus on Jordan’s 
recent developments, 

see pages 4, 5 
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Saudi Arabia & Qalpr 3 rivals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait & Bahrain 250 Ills 


Syria & Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Princess Aisha 

The first Arab woman at Sandhurst 

Du Ahmsfl Ckvnij ^ « 


By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to The Star 
HER ROYAL Highness Princess 
Aisha Al Hussein was the first wo- 
man from the Middle East to join 
the famous British military 
academy of Sandhurst. Quite a 
challenge for a young woman, but 
there was more: both her father. 
His Majesty King Hussein and her 
older brother, His Royal Highness 
Prince Abdullah had passed suc- 
cessfully through Sandhurst be- 
fore her. 

This week, however, the 
Princess, commissioned as a 
WRAC officer earlier this year, 
recalled for The Star the joy and 
pride that she felt on the day of 
the final passing out parade. 

"Most of all, I shall never forget 
tha look of great pride in the eyes 
of my father and mother. It was 
weff worth working for." 

And ft was hard work — 'Life at 
the Academy was not an easy 
one, and there were many times 
when 1 questioned my being 
there." 

"During those times my strength 
came from knowing that I repre- 
sented my family and country, and 
my failure at Sandhurst would be 
to fall them, especially since my 
father and brother had finished 
the course. I believe these 
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Princess Aisha on a tour of 
King Hussein 

thoughts were the ones that kept 
me from being a failure." 

The course was both physically 
and mentally demanding. The phy- 
sical side consisted of circuit 
training and endurance runs in 
which cadets had to build up to a 
distance of eight miles. There was 
constant pressure, and it always 
seemed that there were too many 
things to learn in a short time. 


an army unit with 


Fourth from the right, Princess Aisha at Sandhurst 


Some 0f the » U 10 ^ im P° rtant section attacks, as well as patroll- role of the army military ia« n- 

lessons consisted of weapons Ing and ambushes. Cadets were cords service wrltlno ^firsi’-i 

training and tactics, which meant pushed to the limit, averaging only map-reading and signals * *’| 


“I think that Jordanians will be filled with pride when 
they see both their sons and daughters working toge- 
ther for the defence of their beloved country.” 


four-day exercises in the field do- 
ing such- things as platoon and 


four to five hours sleep during the 
exercises. 


There were also lessons on the 


Realistic drills for chemical r. 
clear or biological warfare invite 
tests in gas chambers. 

Discipline was very strict, e$- 
clally in such areas as drill andt; 
sic training. 


Continued on pagai 


FURNISHED -OR ■ UNFURNISHED 
ROOF FOR RENT 

Furnished — or Unfurnished- Super Deluxe Roof for rent, j 
Consisting of 3 Bedrooms, Sitting room, Balcony, Big Sa- j 
Ion, Fully- equipped Kitchen marie of Oak, Fire Place, j 
Wall-To-Wall Carpets, Independent Central Heating, and j 
Telephone. Locat ion: 

Um Al Summak, Rifco Housing Complex- 
For inquiries pis call 

Tel 627590 in the morning and 845305 in the evening. 
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King returns home 

Their Majesties King Hussein 
1 h quean Noor ended a three- 
** Sole visit to Switzerland on 
SL2£5 m Berne for Lau- 
for private visit. 

Their Majesties were accorded 
. ‘ fficial farewell ceremony upon 
departure from the Swiss capital. 

ftorino his visit, King Hussein 
JJialks with Swiss officials in- 
5JJL President and Foreign 
Minister Aubert who expressed his 
Mwitry's readiness to host a Mid- 
dle East peace conference. 

-me visit, which was King Huss- 
ein's first official trip to Switzer- 
land also dealt with economic and 
political co-operation between the 
t*o countries. 

His Majesty the King was ac- 
companied by a Jordanian delega- 
tion Including Prime Minister Zald 
Rfal, Royal Court Chief Marwan Al 
Oasam, and Foreign Minister 
Tatier Al Masrl. Mr Rlfai returned 
home Saturday evening. 

Hie Majesty returned home last 
Tuesday and was welcomed upon 
arrival by His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan, members 
of the cabinet, 8wias end British 
Charge-de Affairs In Amman, and 
oiher army and government offi- 
cials. 

Jordan hosts the next 
Arab summit 

i Arab foreign ministers Sunday 
decided to hold a special Arab 
summit conference In Amman on 8 
November. The decision was 
taken at an emergency meeting of 
the Arab League Ministerial Coun- 
cil devoted to discussion of the 
Iran-lraq war in light of Iran's refu- 
sal to abide by the UN Security 
Council Resolution 598 which calls 
tor a cease-fire and a negotiated 
setllement to the Gulf confict. 

Acting Foreign Minister Marwan 
Dudeen welcomed the decision 
and said Jordan will do Its best to 
guarantee a successful summit. 

He termed the forthcoming ga- 
thering as one of vital importance 
because it will discuss the ex- 
tremely grave issue of the Iran- 
lraq war. 

Dudeen, speaking to reporters 
after bidding farewell to the de- 
parting Japanese foreign minister, 
Mid the problem lies in the contl- 
nuailon ot the war between Iraq 
and Iran and not In the presence 
? fleets, He said It was 
nan time to end the devastating 

SJ ,, 2 n ,be 1388,8 of Security 
Council Resolution 698. 

JS orth n oting that Jordan 
nested the last Arab summit con- 
ference In I960. 
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Japanese Minister ends 
a successful visit 
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Events of the week 


By Moh'd Attlyh Mahmoud 



King Hussein and the Swiss President Pierre Aubert 
inspect a guard of honour upon His Majesty’s depar- 
ture from Berne 


stand, would try to contribute to 
an end to the war. 

Describing his talks in Amman 
as fruitful and useful in fostering 
bilateral ties. Mr Kuranari said Ja- 
pan will continue to assist Jordan 
in economic and development 
fields. 

Jordanlan-Korean 
energy talks 

• Minister of Energy and Mineral 
Resources Dr Hisham Ai Khateeb 
Saturday returned to Amman after 
ending an official visit to Korea. 

The minister, who headed a Jor- 
danian delegation, held talks with 
a number of Korean officials on 
co-operation between the two 
countries in the field of energy and 
mineral resources. 

The two sides signed an initial 
agreement for co-operation in el- 
ectricity. It was also agreed that a 
Korean delegation visits Jordan in 


ttje near future to follow up bilat 
erai co-operation talks. 

Amman hosts dentists 
conference 

• Upon concluding Its meetings I 
Baghdad on Friday, the Executiv 
Bureau of the Arab Dentists Fed 
eration has decided to hold it 
next annual conference in Amman 

The conference's discussion wi 
focus on the Federation's financis 
and administrative situation, an< 
the amendment of some of it- 
rules and regulations. 

Bonemarrow transplan 

• A new bonemarrow transpint 
operation was successfully pei 
formed at the University of Jorda 
Hospital by a team of Jordania 
physicians led by Dr Abdullah / 
Abbadi last Sunday. 

The six-year-old Yeminl done 
and the 15-year-old patient cam 
from Yemen for treatment at th 
University Hospital for chroni 
bonemarrow atrophy. They hav 
successfully undergone the proc 
edure and are expect/bd to leav- 
the hospital in a few days' time. 




NABER & CO. INTERNATIONAL FORWARDERS 

MOVING OF OFFICES 

NABER & CO. INTERNATIONAL FORWARDERS ANNOUNCE THE MOVING OF THEIR 
HEADOFFICES FROM STATION ROAD TO 'ODEH NABER & SONS TRANSPORT CO., 
COMPLEX -QUEEN ALIA INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT ROAD , MADABA EXIT -YADODEH . 
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NEW LIAISON OFFICE . 

WE HAVE ESTABLISHED a LIAISON OFFICE AT K HALIL Y BUILDING - NEAR AMMAN 
CUSTOMS OFFICE - QUASMEH . 

1ST FLOOR, OFFICE NO. 3, TEL. NO. 745245. 

THIS OFFICE WILL RENDER TO THE CLIENTS ALL FACILITIES TO THEIR CARGO 
COMING BY TRUCKS FROM EUROPE AND BY AIRFREIGHT, ALSO WILL ISSUE IRAQI 
MANIFEST FOR THE CARGO TRANSPORTED TO IRAQ FROM AMMAN AND WILL COLLECT 
ALL DOCUMENTS REQUIRED FORM OUR CLIENTS. 

OUR BRANCHES IN JORDAN AS FOLLOWS : 1 

AQABA OFFICE: TEL 312367 312404 315212 TELEX 62265 - 62285 NABER JO 
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TEL .NO . 742381 AIRPORT OFFICE: 08-53220 
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Jordan’s recent developments 


WASHINGTON {Star) — With only 
2.8 million inhabitants, Jordan Is 
small and distinctly unwealth y — 
the per capita GNP in 1985 was 
only $1,560. The Jordanian gov- 
ernmental budget is on (he small 
side too: this year, it will be only 
slightly over JD 1 billion. Neverthe- 
less, outside aid, coupled with 
domestic resources of various 
sorts — human talent and stabil- 
ity, some money — make the 
country worth looking at. Below 
are some of the recent economic 
developments in Jordan: 


e Medical Contracting: 

JUST Medical faculty go ahead 

‘Plans for the construction of a 
medical sciences faculty complex 
at the Jordan University of 
Science and Technology {JUST) In 
northern Jordan have been re- 
vived. Planning for the project be- 
gan when the new Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity campus near the northern 
city of Irbid was under construc- 
tion but was shelved for lack of 
fundB. In late 1986, Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity was left as a humanities un- 
iversity on its orignal campus and 
the new campus was designated 
as JUST with all faculties using 
the existing engineering sciences 
building. 

Companies that prequalified 
originally for the medical sciences 
faculty, which will include medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing and com- 
munity health, have now been in- 
vited to purchase tender do- 
cuments for the project. JUST is 
renegotiating an $10.7 million loan 
from the Islamic Development 
Bank of Jeddah. Further funding 
will come from the Jordanian gov- 
ernment. 

JUST also hopes to prequalify 
companies for the construction of 
housing for between 2,000-4,000 
students and for a combined 
teaching and regional tertiary level 
hospital before the end of 1987. 
The master plan for the JUST 
campus was completed by 
Japan's Kenzo Tange & Urtec with 
the local JafarTukan and Partners 
and the new buildings should ' 
follow their design with some mo- 
difications to reduce costs. 


• Early Tendering: Health care 
centers tendering before end of 
1987 

Tenders for the equipment and 
furnishings for the Ministry of 
Health's health care centre project 
are expected before the end of 
this year. Under the $30.5 million 
programme, for which the World 
Bank Is providing $13.5 million, 26 
new primary. health care centres 

and 13 comprehensive health care 
centres (which will be staffed and 
equipped to provide all medical- 
care not requiring hospital stay) 
are to be built: Nine PHCs will be 
: upgraded and four PHCs will be 
upgraded to CHCs. Construction 
work has been divided Into six 
packages and tenders for the first 
. four have been issued. 

• Queen Alta Hospital bought 
by government 


The most serious attempt to 
date by private sector interests to 
establish Jordan as an Arab cen-. 
tre for medical care has come to 
an end with the sale of the JD 15' 
million Queen Alia Hospital to the 
government. The government is 
paying JD 12.2 million for the ho- 
spital, which is equipped with the 
most 'sophisticated facilities in 
Jordan, and will turn it over to the 
armed forces to supplement (heir 
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The University of Science and Technology 


ma|or facility, 
Medical Centre. 


King Hussein 


The Queen Alla was built by the 
Jordan Medical Corporation (JMC), 
a private company established by 
a number of doctors, and was 
opened In November 1985. Con- 
struction costs for the project 
were kept within the budget but 
the company found itself faced 
with extra cos 1 9 for Infrastructure 
work and customs on equipment 
imports. 

When early business was slow, 
there was not enough working ca- 
pital to keep the hospital running. 
JMC will continue to run Its dis- 

C osable syringe plant, which was 
ullt at the same time as the ho- 
spital, and has been enjoying good 
sales. 

e World Bank Projects: 
Seventh power project funded 

On 16 June the Bank voted Its 
expected commitment of $70 mill- 
ion — about 29 per cent of the to- 
tal project cost and around 34 per 
cent of the foreign exchange com- 
ponent. The project Is part of Jor- 
dan Electricity Authority's deve- 
lopment programme for the period 
1988-1995. 

Under it, JEA will expand Its ex- 
isting sea-water-cooled steam 


power plant at Aqaba by adding 
two 130-MW units. They will be 
fired by heavy oil at first, but the 
boilers and power stations layout 
will be suitable for conversion later 
to coal. 

JEA will also upgrade the Aqaba 
and Amman-South substations to 
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UJ'a faculty of medicine - 
Amman 


400 kv. The work will require con- 
sulting services as well as equip- 
ment and materials. The loan will 
be disbursed over seven years 
and will pay for all foreign expen- 
. ditures lor engineering services 
for the power station and equip- 
. ment, materials and installation of 
the turbine island. 

• The national urban develop- 
ment project 

In May the Bank voted to lend 
$26.4 million for the third urban 
development project. UDP compr- 
ises various subprojects throu- 
ghout Jordan: upgrading and new 
site development to benefit about 
8,000 households; mortage loans 

for about 5,000 families at these 
sites to enable them to purchase 
plots and finance house construc- 
tion or InprovementB; community 
facilities such as schools, clinics, 
and training centres; and advisory 
services, training, logistical sup- 
port for Institutional strengthening. 

Implementing agencies are the 
Urban Development Department of 
the Ministry of Municipal and Ru- 
ral Affairs and the Environment, 
the Jordan Housing Bank, and the 
Cities and Villages Development 
Bank. Civil works will be grouped 
into bidding packages of $2 million 
or more and procured through 
international bidding procedures. 


Equipment, vehicles, tools 
chinery, furniture and fixtures^ 
community buildings will i- 
grouped into bidding packages va 
lued at $150,000 or more and £ 
will be procured through £. 
national competitive bidding. 

o Arab Potash company pri- 
qualifying ' H 

In June, the Arab Potash Car. 
pony (APC) invited prequalillerslv 
dredging work at its potash giant 
at the Dead Sea. The work invo'. 
ves enlarging and deepeningoflh* 
Intake channel to the brine intake 
from the Dead Sea — the sea is 
sinking at a rate ol hall a metre r 
more a year. 

At a second stage ol p* 
project, the APC will either modi, 
or change the intake pumps at the 
site. In 1992 a new Intake purrp- 
ing station will be needed. If* 
work will be financed in part t«r 
a $12 million World Bank loan. 

Tender details: prequalifas 
from member countries of the 
World Bank, Switzerland, Taiwan 
for dredging work to Include 
dredging in soft mud to enlarge 
and deepen the existing Intake 
channel, dredging of rock sat: 
reefs in the solar evaporation pan 
and handover of dredging equip- 
ment on completion of work. 
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• Zarqa Basin agroprojKl 
moves forward 

The JD 32.1 million Zarqa River 
Basin project is moving ahead wift 
the signing of the first of its con 
sultancy contracts. The seven- 
year project to combat soil ero- 
sion, Introduce safe land use 
measures and Improve farming 
techniques Is a first in the Mkkfe 
East. Its three sub-projects 
cover farm development, forest 
development and drought res- 
erves and river bank protection. 

A joint venture between SAQWC 
International (Australia) and the* 
cal Jouzy and Partners now has 
JD 2.8 million contract lor conwn- 
ancy work on the farm sue- 
project. They will be using an ^ 
proach used previously 
Australia under whch farm-Jf 

farm studies are carried outio es- 
tablish sustainable land u«P® 
terns. The project covers jog 
ten per cent of Jordan # ra 
area and If successful the 
proach could be followed 
ghout the area. 

The project Is being funded by 
the Kuwait Fund for Arab ^ 
nomic Development (JD . 
Ion), Arab Fund for 
Social Development (JD $ ! 
ion), Saudi Fund for DevaWJJ 
(JD 3.4 million), Islamic Dev^ 
ment Bank JD 2 million). £ 
ernment will provide JD 6.9 
West Germany JD 2.2 
tlcipating farmers will provla 
remaining JD 4 million. 

e Europoan and American $ 

Jordan will receive 
ECU in financial sWP0 ^J hic h 

EC's third financial prptocw.w^ 

is to run from 1987 fo ® 
figure is 59 Pg^® 0 "*JJffun9f 
the 63 million ECU to 

the second protocol from 
1986. 

The EC wants the 

£££££? Dart'S- 

allocated $48 ^ so 

$105.5 million mode aval 
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APC'b power station at 
Ghor Al-Safl 

Continued from page 4 

, Consultants to be appointed' 
c $170 million phosphate 
project 

The Jordanian Industrial Con- 
sortium Engineering Company is 
hoping within the next two months 
to appoint at least five foreign 
consultants to work on its ambl- 
bous $170 million Dead Sea In- 
dustrial Complex. The consultants 
will work with JICECO on feasibil- 
ity studies and design work for 
series of plants to process Deed 
Sea minerals and expand the ac- 
trviUes of the Arab Potash Compa- 
res existing Dead Sea plant. 

JICECO has already prepared a 
master plan for the protect end 
has identified ten possible plants 
thBl could be built under a ten- 
year construction programme the 
company hopes to have underway 
within three years. The plants 
would produce: dicalcium phosph- 
ate, phosphoric add, compound 
ferfflzere, dlammonlum phosph- 
ite, potassium nitrate, soda ash, 
potassium carbonate, hydrofluoric 
add, potassium sulphate, sodium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate and 
bricks. No financing has yet been 
arranged for the project. The gov- 
ernment Is hoping to attract pri- 
vate sector Interst. 

i JU$T prequalifying 
• consultants 
JJb Jordan University of 
fln d Technology In noth- 
. em Jordan Is prequalifying local or 
.jw venture consultants for a- 

SSL? JEW*- At present all 
pra,u^ 0rB j , Y 8 faculties are op- 
the oriQlhberlng 
SJJJ 00 ? facu Jly. but tenders have 
* or a medical 
Plans a,8 ° ca|1 
tartUr^K? t . each,n 9 and regional 
! and acc ommoda- 

Iwo to three thousand 

1 lining Contracts 

j -Resources Author- 

ShJSJSfj with the inter- 
■SJ* 0 Energy Agency for 
SPy* 00 a detailed explora- 
^of uranium deposits in the 

itujL OTwry geophysical 
NRA bJS!? bean Promising. The 

a ‘foast P f^ l yea J S!° rat!on ‘° Uke 

Resources Author- 

8 one -y ear 

1 w,th Cana “ 
•JandaSE SL the leaee of an 

TP 0 y wl11 work In 
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Solar energy installations at Jafr ^Al-Darawls^ ^ 


sources on commercial basis, has 
been exhibited by the remarkable 
growth in the energy sector which 
exceeded 9 per cent during the 
previous five years. 

Jordan's consumption of oil 
reached 2.86 million tonnes in 
1985, an equivalent to 90 per cent 
of the total exports of the King- 
dom during 1965. Due to the drop 
of oil prices, the proportion of Jor- 
dan's consumption of oil de- 
creased by an equivalent to 47 per 
cent of the Kingdom's exports in 
later years. 

To rely on other energy sources, 
Jordan has adopted new scientific 
methoda for the next five years. 
Early this year, the Royal Scienti- 
fic Society (RSS) was entrusted 
with the solar and wind energies 
project, whose benefits will cover 
all the Kingdom's regions. 

To fulfill Jordans demand for 
energy, research and development 
studies at the RSS focused on the 
exploration of natural resources in 
Jordan. To effeclently utilize these 


tions at other neighbouring vill- 
ages. 

Experimenting the project be- 
gan with the idea of choosing a 
medoled remote village which 
lacked electricity and other major 
services. The village had to be lo- 
cated at a far distance from elec- 
tricity and water networks, and 
resembeled In characteristics 
other remote villages in the King- 
dom. 

Jarf Al-Darawlch Village, which 
Is located south of the Kingdom, 
was the be9t choice for the 
project. Adjacent to the village, 
was a water well which the RSS 
and the WAJ utilized to exper- 
iment the pumping systems in the 
project. 

The experiment was conducted 
through the utilization of wind en- 
ergy, and the gathering of data 
about the speed of wind and the 
beams of the sun. The village was 
fit for other reasons, such as Its 
narrow surroundings, detached 
houses, and the ease to monitor 


production capacity of 55 cubic 
metres per hour. 

To utilize the wind energy, two 
pumping systems were Installed 
on the well; one is a mechanic 
water pumping system which uti- 
lizes a tan (the fan was manufac- 
tured at the RSS), and the other is 
an electrical fan (imported) which 
is utilized to operate three pumps 
which are sunk In the well. 

— Electricity systems; designs for 
these systems considered the 
consumption demands, and the 
availability of wind and solar en- 
ergy resources. The designs fo- 
cused on the increase In the sun 
beam cells and the wind fans, 
under which the technical specifi- 
cations were defined to the sys- 
tems components. 

The characteristics of the elec- 
tricity generation system, which 
utilizes the solar and wind en- 
ergies, can be pinpointed In the 
following: 

1) The systems fully utilize the 
generated energy, in that the Bun 
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$105.5 million mode 
far under the Commod'^^ 
Programme estab jsbe d a((fl 

total of *164.5 m*""*!^* 
available altogether by 
1987. - 

Continued on P 8 ^., 
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Salt Pans at the Dead Sea 

resources, advanced technology 
solutions had to be adopted to 
develop the Jordanian lands. 

The utilization of advanced techn- 
ology to electrify rural areas, such 
as installing complexes of eolar 
and wind energies all around the 
Kingdom, was one of the recent 
scientific developments In the his- 
tory of the Jordan's economy. 

The project alms at conducting 
the necessary research studies, 
through monitoring the systems of 
solar and wind energies to gener- 
ate electric power. Moreover, the 
project Involves the design and im- 
plementation of diial systems to 
supply any rural area with the ba- 
sic needs. 

In principle, the project models 
the effectency of the various sys- 
tems and their economic and tech- 
nical effects; in order that feasi- 
bility studies can be carried out to 
simulate the same scientific solu- 


its demographic Infrastructure. 

The proleot comprises of the 
following facilities: 1) Allocation of 
26 dunums of land for the 
project's installations; 

2) Construction of a model farm; 

3) Construction of a laboratory 
with an area of 140 square me- 
tres; 

4) construction of streets, pass- 
age ways and utilities; 

6) Installation of a diesel generator 
for emergency situations; 

6) Installation of four plastio units 
for farming and plantation pur- 
poses. 

Designating the project's sys- 
tems Included the following two 
system: 

— water pumping systems: ad- 
jacent to the project's location 
was an artisan well with a dynamic 
depth reaching 55 metres, and a 


beams which are transferred Into 
cells can be consumed as alterna- 
tive currents (AC). The excess Is 
stored In charged batteries; 

2) Wind energy can be transfer- 
red directly to the consumer, 
without the need for transfor- 
mers. Excess energy can be 
stored in batteries; 

3) The system Is economic and 
saves all the generated energy. 
The alternative current (AC) 
which is transferred to direct 
current (DC), Is not wasted but 
stored in batteries; 

4) And the system is controlled 
by scanning and monitoring 
systems for safety reasons. 

The electricity - generation 
system comprises of many sub- 
systems which are sun cells, 
wind fans, storage batteries and 
control sets. At the early stages 
of the system, a maximum ca- 




Oil excavations at 
Azrak Field 


pacily of 15 kilowatt will be in- 
stalled, of which 10 kilowatt 
will be directly utilized, and 5 
kilowatt will be subject to 
research studies. 

Concerning the wind fans, a 
new method has been adopted 
to connect two or more electric 
and wind fans together, to be 
used for electricity genera- 
tion. At other remote villages, 
whereas, this method cannot be 
implemented, a "mlnl-electriclt- 
y network" can be installed 
to utilize the direct current 
(DC) from the storage batteries. 

The speed of wind Is an ess- 
ential factor In this method; 
whereas, the wind fans can 
function efficiently and do not 
demand a greater quantity of el- 
ectricity power, If sufficient 
speed of wind is available. 

In essence the generated cur- 
rent, which the fans produce, 
provides the "mlnl-electrlclty 
network" with a transforming 
power. This power converts the 
electrical current from the bat- 
teries Into the "network" and 
directly to the consumer. 

At the project. two wind fans 
will be Inetalled/wlth a 20-kllo- 
watt capacity, which In other 
way means, that the total power 
which can be generated at the 
project from the electricity gen- 
eration system Is 65 kilowatt. 

The storage batteries which 
have been Installed at the 
project, have a capacity of 
1500 ampere and an exhaus- 
tion variance of 2 volta. A num- 
ber of 110 batteries have bean 
Installed, which are character- 
ized as long-term and efficient. 

The project’s control systems 
which are operated by mlcro- 
-proce88ors, are used at the 
project to control the speed of 
wind fans. Moreover, they pro- 
vide alternative current (AC) at 
a fixed vibration, ' control the 
batteries and protect them from 
the high current (HC) and con- 
trol the fans which are con- 
nected to the " mini-elect riclty 
network" and Its structural 
functions. 

The "Remot Village Project" 
was* submitted to International 
bidders, and its various func- 
tional ay8tem8 were purchased - 
from foreign companies. The 
Jordan Electricity Authority In- 
stalled the internal "electricity 
network" at Jarf Al-Darawleh, 
as an auxiliary support to the 
project. 

The RSS Is expecting to In- 
stall all the project's systems by 
the end of this year, noteworthy 
to say, that the RSS has already 
installed the Irrigation pipes 
and planted 700 forest seedlin- 
gs at the model farm. All agri- 
cultural and constructional 
works at tha project, will be 
completed by the time Ihe 
project's systems are installed. 


Sources; Middle East Business 
intelligence report and Petra 
News Agency 
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university briefs Work injuries, occupational 
bv F rida Mdana. safety regulations 


By Frida Mdanat 

• THOUSAND students attended their classes at the Univ- 
ersities of Jordan. Yarmouk and the Science and Technology on 
Saturday. 

The University of Jordan received 12.500 students from all 
parts of the Kingdom enrofling at 14 different faculties. 2300 of 
the students are undergraduates while 700 of them are cost 
. graduates. 

Yarmouk University received 12 thousand students at three 
ieS| an ° ** ie one Y flar Science and Technology received 
o? n n n e * W f J Ns, the number of students reaches 
2300 at the different scientific faculties. 

Studies at Mu'tah are due to start on 3 October. The univers- 
Ity will receive 1500 students at its military wing, and 650 at the 
civilian wing. 

Jordan 

• The Directorate of Cultural and Public Relations organized a 

special programme for foreign students studying at the langu- 
age centre. ° 

The programme, which aims at aqualnting the students with 
i »M n i ve, i s y an£ ? the local society, includes a tour around the 

Efi. w 008 prem, !? s - 08 wsl1 03 foctures on the services and 
activities offered In the various fields. 

• The Technology and Engineering Faculty held on Sunday a 
seminar entitled '■Occupational Safety and Health In Jordan". 

The seminar, co-ordinated by Dr Munif Hijazl. director of In- 
dustrial Engineering Department at the university, discussed 
means of Improving occupational safety measures, ways of 
preventing work accidents, and the role of universities and edu- 
cational institutions In this respect. 

Participating in the seminar were Dr Raji Nasser, of the Social 
Security Corporation. Dr Atallah Rabee', of the Science and 
Technology University. Dr Zain Al-Abidlnin. of the University of 
Jordan and Dr Abdul-Rahim Abdul-Jaber, director of Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Institute. 

o Presidents of Arab Universities which participated In the Un- 
iversity of Jordan's celebrations of its silver jubilee sent ca- 
bles and letters to Dr Abdul Salam Al-Majall. In which they 
praised the university's progress and accomplishments, and 
hoped for further co-operation between Arab universities and 
educational institutions. 

Yarmouk 

Dr Mahmoud Hamdan. president of the university, last week vi- 
sited the archaeological site of Khlrbet Zaraqon which is being 
excavated by the Centre of Anthropology and Archaeology of 
Yarmouk In co-operation with the university of Tubingen, West 
Germany. 

During his visit to the site. Dr Hamdan was briefed on the fin- 
dings of the excavations which revealed one of the largest 
bronze age cities dating back to 3000 BC. 

Findings at the dig Included a bronze age fortress with seven- 
metre-wide walla, a temple and a number of residences and roads 
depleting the city's plan. The city, studies revealed, had enjoyed 
an mportant strategic situation overlooking Al-Shallalah Valley 
16 kilometres east of Irbid. 

• The Art and Folklore Group of the university presented on 
Tuesday a variety show of music and dance In honour of the 
university newcomers. 

,A h . 0 .? h ^ w '^9 h was Patronized by Dr Khaled Al-Omari, dean 
or students Affairs, on behalf of the president of the university 
included a number of performances by the students showing a 
high quality of organization and presentation. w 

. The show was attended by a number of officials and Invitees. 

Mu’tah 

• * rSSfi, ?® cre0 0 PP«>vlng the Civil Students Activities Law 
revlaled. d accordar,co with the University law. Petra souroes 

stated the necessary regulations allowing civil 
a! th^Lnivareny 8 ' Cultural ar,ls,lc and 8 P° rt ® activities 
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By Frida Mdanat 

Special toTha Star 

ACCORDING TO the reports of 
the Ministry of Labour, a total of 
7506 work Injuries were regis- 
tered at the Occupational Health 
and Safety Department (OHSD) In 
1986, with an average of JD 821 
costs for each Injury. 

As a result of the rise In the 
number of work injuries which 
reached nine per cent Increase 
compared to figures registered In 
1985, an expanded public concern 
and more concentrated efforts to 
control the problem have come 
about. 

The OHSD of the Ministry of 
Labour together with the Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety Institute 
(OSHI) are Implementing measu- 
res to spread awareness among 
workers against present health 
hazards which occur at industrial 
plants and establishments. 

Engineer Munir Bdour. assistant 
director of OHSD said the depart- 
ment which has three engineers 
with different specialities con- 
ducts inspection visits to facto- 
ries to check the implementation 
of obligatory safety regulations. 

Employers, he said, are given 
the necessary advice relevant to 
their work conditions and are de- 
manded to purchase for their em- 
ployees the suitable personal 
protective equipment. 

After the visit, a report Including 
the engineer's comments on the 
Bafety requirements that should 
be applied Is prepared. Another vi- 
sit, added Mr Bdour, Is conducted, 
to the same establishment, with 
an interval of one week to those 
months to check whether the 
nocsssary measures have been 
Implemented. 

"We try again and again," bbb- 
ured Mr Bdour, “to convince em- 
ployers of the necessity of health 
precautions and punishment Is the 
last step we take." Nevertheless, 
if the employer Insists on violating 


safety regulations which could en- 
danger hfa employees' lives, a pu- 
nishment ranging from a fine 
payment to closure of the esta- 
blishment is undertaken. 

In addition to the regular inspec- 
tion tours, the department has a 
number of duties. These include 
gathering data on work Injuries 
through reports filled by employ- 
ers and owners of companies, Ill- 
ustrating all relevant information 
about the Injury and Its causes. 

It organizes seminars and lec- 
tures and publishes booklets 
which Include guidelines for em- 
ployers and workers so that to en- 
hance the public awareness of the 
Importance of safety precautions. 
The department also endorses re- 
commendations issued by the 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion <ILO) and the Arab Labour Or- 
ganization (ALO) concerning 
neaith conditions, equipment spe- 
cifications, and environmental hy- 
giene. 

With the growing expansion of 
the production sector in the coun- 
try, and the rise In the number of 
industries, the percentage of work 
injuries has been increasing each 
year, thu9 causing vast detremen- 
tal Implications on the national 
economy. 

The Ministry of Labour reports 
show an expenditure exceeding 
JD six million costa of injuries dur- 
ing 1988. 

Employees and workers under 
the umbrella of the Social Security 
Corporation (SSC) are protected 
against work Injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases. It is an ensu ranee, 
which, under the Social Security 
Law provides Injured workers and 
their dependants with financial 
and psychological compensation. 
Workers and employees included 
In the Social Security Law are 
government and university em- 
ployees, Jordanians working with 
foreign missions, civilians In the 
Armed Forces and employees In 
companies with a staff of more 
than five people. 


services 


— Daily allowances at Hwr*. 
85 per cent of the Insured q* 
da l y wage If he Is treated 

76 P® r cent ol umm 
If he Is treated at homo. M 

Monthly pensions to be wi 
follows: a) In the case ol pm* 
ent total disability, the li, 
entitled to a monthly pensionr 
th ® of 76 per 
monthly wage, b) In the mt 
permanent partial disability far. 
aured shall be mm u i 
monthly sickness pay biM r 
the percentage of his partial^ 
blllty pension when the && 
amounts to 30 per cent onm 
(based on a decision by the re 
cal authority), c) "In the 
death resulting from awrtu 
cldent, the insured's bentfb 
survivors would be emitted to 
fixed amount of JD 160 {tit 
funeral expenses and b 
payment of 60 per cent ol hr 
sured's monthly wags. 

— Lump sum compensation,^ 
the insured worker has a writ 
cldent resulting in permanent p 
tlal disability of less than 30 p 
cent, he would be entitled u 
lump sum payment equivefet 
the proportion of such dlsabft, 
the total disability pension pad* 
36 months. 

Mr Ali Issa, director ol that" 
matlon Department at SSC& 
subscribers at the corporaBonffi 
benefit from the law aa of th*w| 


ploymont In the company foto 1 
in the social security law. 

Mr lasa said that the SSC.fr 
operation with other govern* 
and specialized InslltuttonMt 

a efforts to ensure eawy 
In the Industrial sector.r 
decrease the number of woftn 
rise which affeot the wojj 
soolal and health aspects cie 
country. 


Princess Aisha at Sandhurst 


Continued from page 2 

Her Highness recalls, "I was 
treated In the same manner as 
every other female in the course, 
and rightly so. I also had to earn 
the respect of the other girls in my 
course." 

Why would a young woman 
even consider such a gruelling 
. profession? 

"I decided to enroll for quite a 
few reasons, starting with the fact 
that both my brother and father 
had been through the course be- 
fore me. I had also grown up see- 
. Ing members of my family and 
friends in a uniform that they had 
earned, through hard work, disci- 
pline, and the dedication to serve 
their country that Is unique to the 
Armed Forces." 

I wanted to Berve my country In 
the same way, as a woman, help- 
ing and working where I too could 
support my army In a suitable 
role." ■ 

Princess Aisha hopes to cjon- 
vines other Jordanian women that 
they are needed, and could be- 
come £n Important .part of the 
army. She is looking Into the poss- 
ibility of starting an academy here 
whlbh could offer that opportunity. 

Her Hlghneaa does not envis- 
age women In a fighting role, but ■ 
one of SUDDOrtlna thn man In 4ha . 


army. This would mean women go- 
ing Inta such fields as Compiunl- i 
cations,;. Signals, Administration 
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Tough training In all kinds of weather 

and other areas In which they can daughters working WjJL 
contribute. Eventually more roles the defence of their bsov® 
Will branch out for them, each try." 
challenging In Its own way. hops that many olWF 

I think there Is every chance women of Jordan will con 

"I ap1 Proud to be a Jordanian, a Muslim, and Jllji 
ther 8 daughter. I want to serve my country trie 
way I know how." 


"I hope that many 
women of Jordan will ag 


fPf a0 y Jordanian woman to enter 
this field, if she wants to. We have 
aermany women graduating from 
universities with well-earned de- 
gress, when there are not enough 
good Jobs open for them." 

• - “We are not trying to be men; 
we are trying to support our coun- 


** \ t iiiipvnani roie, one we 

*ui take with pride. I think that 
Jordanians will be filled with pride 
yvhen they see both their sons and 


ing Into the army ®LSJ5? 
future role for themsfl , 
have for myself. 

Princess Atehado^J 
much l^e those princes^ 

story books. she . i3 ® a 

today, and has choss^^ 


she Is heading ‘or 
Ity, and the new c 
M.A. in Politics £ 
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New season at the French Cultural Centre 


By Frida Mdanat 

Special to The Star 

T14F FRENCH Cultural Centre, a 

IrTcrgan of the cultural 
Sient in this country starts in 

MM, a new and highly active 
Son under the direction of Mr 
Guy Senzier. who recently arrived 
in Jordan. 

■■We are here to present French 
language and culture and work at 
further strengthening links be- 
[^aen France and Jordan, said 
Mr Sanzier. 

He assured The Star that the 
m season — from October until 
November — will comprise a big 
variety of activities Including thea- 
M productions, exhibitions, film 
festivals, and musicals as well as 
the regular language courses 
presented at the Centre. 

As of October the Centre will re- 



sume classes in French language 
for ail levels. Arabic language for 
foreigners, flower arrangement, 
painting on silk, and music on 
piano, flute and saxophone, said 
Mr Senzier. 

Ho noted that other subjects in- 
cluding History of Art and Contem- 
porary Literature will be intro- 
duced, and mentioned that there 
are plans to re-start photography 
lessons with a special emphasis 
on photography as art and its 
development in France. 

Mr Senzier. who is keen on ini- 
tiating modern teaching methods, 
said there will also be available 
through the Centre "language for 
special purposes," providing less- 
ons in specialized subjects. 

Lessons in particular subjects 
such as finance, economy and 
banking will be provided by the 
Centre in co-operation with the 
Jordanian Chamber of Commerce 
and representatives of French 
banks. 

These lessons will be delivered 
at the respective establishments 
where employees can have a first- 
hand contact with the Vocabulary 
and Idioms specific for their line of 
work. 

Classes by telephone 

"Classes by telephone," a 
method to be introduced In Jordan 
for the first time, is one of Mr Sen- 
zier's Initiatives which stem 
from his background in Lin- 
guistics and previous experience 
in teaching. 

"Classes by telephone," a 
method currently applied In Ger- 
many and Portugal, has proven 
successful for those people who 
need the language lessons, but do 
not have the time for tuition. These 



Deneuve and Delon together for the first time In "Le Choc' 


Ur Guv Ganzler need the language lessons, but do c ass ai nis 

Mr Guy senzier not have the time for tuition. These Place of his c 
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lessons are oriented towards peo- 
ple who have had a previous con- 
tact with the language and wish to 
have more practice in a particular 
area. 

The method is comprised of a 
series of 20-minute sessions con- 
ducted by a teacher from the Cen- 
tre with the aid of a cassette and 
a text-book. This method allows 
the student to receive an auditory 
class at his office, residence, or 
place of his choice. 


• The American University of Bei- 
M Alumni Club of Jordan has at 
frJJJccwdKl ' n el0 cHng Its new 
Administrative Board, headed by 
Swear 88 president and 
Sr i u a ^, u * a ' 08 vice-president. 

hnnr,M ub itf 11 ho8t 0 r0 oeption In 
honour of the president of AUB. Dr 

Br* Pfwktent delegate Dr 
H' ® I J I 0lher visiting trustees 

!L5?2 torf W thls even lng. The 

^«E. t88allBradUBtes 

i ft * 

•The popular Jordanian rock 
H mirage played to en- 
jhualastlc audiences at two per- 
™n«s last week at the Palace 
SL P °P u,ar Culture, sponsored by 
, Jera3h Festival Committee. 
J® J® ha8 a wide repertoire of 
K 09 8t y |08 > ranging from hard- 
nrtng rook n'roll to the gentle 
S" 18 ®" of "Teenager", their 

thinn w ( h ch has become aome- 
ining of an anthem for modern 


youth. Fans were also thrilled by 
an autograph session with lead 
singer Dina Ra'ab following the 
concert. 


• The staff of the Ministry of 
Tourism have been quite busy for 
the lest five days hosting a group 
of 15 journalists from Italy, who 
represent some of the most popu- 
lar dailies and magazines. Their vi- 
sit, organized by the Ministry, the 
Jerusalem Hotel, and Alitalia, is 
the result of a mutual co-operation 
programme for promoting tourism 
In Jordan and Italy. This Is the 
second delegation of Its kind this 
summer. 


• To honour the visiting Italian 
delegation, Italian Embassy First 
Secretary Mr Guido Cerbonl and 
wife Katarina gave a reception on 


Tuesday evening. The Invitees met 
with the delegation of press and 
airline representatives and en- 
joyed an evening In the garden of 
the residence. 


In line with the Centre's policies 
to expand its activities Mr Senzier 
said that the Centre intends to es- 
tablish stronger relations with Jor- 
danian Institutions and other cul- 
tural centres in the country, noting 
that this move will enhance cultu- 
ral exchange and bring about con- 
siderable benefits for the Centre. 

French language will continue to 
be taught at the University of Jor- 
dan and will be introduced at Yar- 
mouk and Mu'tah universities. 

Furthermore, there are plans for 
co-productiona with Yarmouk Un- 
iversity Theatre Department as 
well as other cultural centres, he 
said. "In this way, we hope to at- 
tract more Jordanians to our au- 
dience and to come up with varied 
productions to satisfy their needs 
and interests." 

This season's highlights 

Highlights of the Centre's pro- 
grammes, which have already 


started with an exhibition by Sy- 
rian artist Mustafa Cha'aban, are 
a number of activities which In- 
clude: a theatre production by "Le 
Theatre ds L'escelier d'Or," fea- 
turing renowned French actor 
Jean Paul Schintu in a play en- 
titled "Le Horla" by thriller writer 
Maupassant; a piano and violin 
duo recital; six films by Alain De- 
lon; and a European film festival 
organized by the EEC on the 
occasion of the 30th anniversary 
of the Rome Treaty. 

All will be presented during the 
months of October and November. 

Mr Senzier, who has just com- 
pleted his assignment at the 
French Cultural Centre in Salonlk, 
Greece, says he Is eager to learn 
about this country and its people, 
and that he welcomes any sug- 
gestions people wish to make 
concerning the Centre. 

"We are here to learn from each 
other" he said. 
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Present were a number of peo- 
ple from the diplomatic corps in- 
cluding: Charles Henry d’ Aragon, 
Hilary Synnot, David Withbred, 
Hans Schifff and Emilio Egleslas. 
Also present were Monseigneur 
Raouf Najjar, Dr and Mrs Llvo De 
Nyary Commandlnl Mr and Mrs 
Tawflq Nazzal, Abed Qutub, Mu- 
rid Hammad and wife Majlda, 
Lima Nabeel.Yola Kattan and 
sister Dina, in addition to the Ita- 
lian Embassy staff. 


• Glullo Penterlanl, Product 
Manager, International Tours of 
Alitalia and head of the delegation 
told The Star that seven of the 
largest Italian tour operators had 
agreed with a number of Jorda- 
nian travel and tour agents on pro- 
grammes for the visit ol the first 
group of Italian tourists towards 
the end of this year. An exclusive 
package tour, with an estimated 
value of JD 225, will include a 
one-week stay in Amman with ex- 
cursions to Jerash, Petra and 
Wadi Rum. To encourage and sup- 
port the movement of tourists Ali- 
talia has changed its route to 
allow for direct flights between 
Amman and Rome. 


Creative Hands support 
needy liver patients 


and Khalld fifths knot 




• Congratulations to Ilham Amro 
and Khalld Hamldfh on their 
recent engagement. Ilham will fin- 
ish her final year at Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity before moving to Dallas 
where Khalld practises lew. 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special lo The Star 

THE SOCIETY of Friends of Liver 
Patients Is an active local charity 
group that was founded three 
years ago. Treasurer Mary Hanna 
explains why: 

"The idea of establishing this 
Society was first Initiated by a 
group of liver specialists practising 
here in Jordan, alter finding out 
how common liver diseases are in 
this country." 

"Most of them are fatal, and the 
majority of people suffering from 
them come from poor rural areas, 
where they can't get the right 
treatment at the right time from 
the right specialists." 

"It was then that a suggestion 
was made to help these people by 
forming a society that would pro- 
vide financial help as a direct solu- 
tion, and would contribute to esta- 
blishing a research centre for liver 
diseases." 

This research centre is the "ut- 
most dream" of the Society; ac- 
cording to president Randa Tou- 
kan, 

But In the meantime the Society 
has been able to help needy pa- 
tients, sponsor conferences and 
research, and support scientific 
projects in this field. 


It's worth mentioning here that 
there are about one hundred dif- 
ferent liver diseases, all of which 
can be quite serious. The viruses 
that cause them are found in 
developing countries far more 
than in developed ones. They are 
more common among people who 
live in areas lacking proper hyge- 
nic conditions. 

They may be transferred from 
one person to another by blood 
transfusions. 

Miss Hanna noted that a new 
vaccine has been discovered 
lately and that the Society aims at 
funding research In application of 
this very costly vaccine in our 
country. 

"We also work on promoting 
health awareness among the poor 
and uneducated sector, to make 
them aware of the help we can 
provide if they come to us." 

In addition to soliciting contribu- 
tions from the public, the Society 
holds regular fund-raising events. 
This weekend (24 and 25 Septem- 
ber) their "Creative Hands" ba- 
zaar at the Amra Hotel wilt feature 
many artistic works and a tasty 
variety of international food. La- 
dles from the diplomatic commun- 
ity and Society members have 
been working hard to make the 
bazaar a big success, and will give 
you a warm welcome. 
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By Francolse Catelain 

Special to The Star 

PARIS — Shakespeare asked, 
"What's in a name?" Michel Mon- 
tignac’s answer is, "A great deal 
— If you turn the letters of the 
name Into numbers.” 

Tall, slim, balding, and quiet- 
spoken, Montlgnac is a French 
personnel consultant who has re- 
surrected, amended and renamed 
the ancient study known as num- 
erology. He has persuaded ma|or 
companies they can use it to avoid 
fitting square pegs into round 
holes, and vice versa. 

Numerlmetrics, Montig nac's 

name for his version of. numer- 
ology, assfgns to each letter a 
number. Added In various combi- 
nations, the numbers give totals 
which, he says, are cluea to a par- 
son's personality, strengths, weak- 
nesses, and aptitudes. He uses a 
similar technique, based on the 
date of birth, to discover more 
about people, Including the phases 
In their lives. 

If this all sounds reminiscent of 
the CsbbaJi9ts, those scholars of 
the Middle Ages whose obsses- 
sion with the meaning of numbers 
has long been dumped In the dust- 
bin of knowledge, Montignac is 
unapologetlc. Any resemblance to 
cabbalism certainly has not dis- 
suaded more than 30 prominent 
companies from sending person- 
nel executives to be trained. 

Among Montlgnac'e major 
clients are auto manufacturer 
Peugeot; the French subsidiary of 


Business 

counts 
on an 
ancient 
‘science’ 


What makes numerlmetrics' 
steady spread and acceptance 
surprising Js that the French, more 
than most Europeans, pride them- 
selves on being rationalists, with 

f ihilosopher Rene Descartes 
1596-1650) the exemplar of cool 
scepticism and impeccable logic. 

Even more surprisingly, Montig- 
nac is no slick salesman peddling 
a panacea, Instead being Carte- 
sian in his thinking. 

So Is numerlmetrics a hope, or a 
hype? Has Montlgnac really re- 
vived an ancient wisdom, or Is he 
fooling himself and those who ac- 
cept his system? 

Ultimately, no scientific proof of 
its truth or falsehood is possible 
— In which numerlmetrics differs 
little from other, more respected 
social "sciences" such as psych- 


Montlgnac to provide a profile o 
Britain's Conservative prime min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher, and tc 
explain why she and France's so- 
cialist president, Francois Mitter- 
rand, get on so well personally 
even though their politics are fai 
apart on the ideological spectrum. 

The result was a long computer 
printout of figures and a six-page 
written analysis. 

Among Montignac's key fin- 
dings: 

— Thatcher's character and’ 
personality are marked by the 
numbers 22,1 1, and 9. This combi- 
nation means she has very strong 
personality, abundant energy, and 
great ambition. 

— The three dominant numbers, 
1,2, and 9 (she has three of the 
first and second and four of the 
third) give her authority, leadership 
qualities, and exceptional sensitiv- 
ity. 

— Thatcher lacks entirely the 
numbers 3 and 8. Absence of 3 
suggests that her personality was 
reserved, perhaps aloof, in child- 
hood and adolescence. Absence 
of 8 shows she has an Instinct for 
power and a compelling need to 
succeed materially. 

— Her aspirations are marked 
by a desire to achieve the ideal 
and a strong sense of vocation. 
She feels powerfully the need to 
take the Initiative and to Improve 
her knowledge. 

Thatcher's feeling for human 
problems Is strongly developed; 
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Thatcher and Mitterrand: The numbers Indicate they are cut from the same bolt of cloth. 


Nlxdorf, the German computer 
company; Unixprlx-Monoprlx, a 
large retail chain; and a clutch of 
banks, Including Credit Commer- 
cial de France (CCFh 

During the three-day Bern Inara 
at which Montignac unravels the 
tangled skein of numerlmetrics he 
admits, disarmingly, that he 
doesn't know how It works, only 
that It does — "and electricity 
was being used long before phy- 
sicists explained the theory." 

Predictably, he often encoun- 
ters doubt and even hostility when 
he tries to sell a company on his 
Ideas, but applies some psych- 
ology of his own, 

"I always try . to persuade the 
person at the top before going to 
people lower down the ladder," he 

“They are usually scared that if 
■ they show interest In numerimetr- 
Ics the boss will think them eccen- 
tric or credulous. But if he Is Inter- 
ested ... well, they're going to In- 
vestigate the subject/' ' 

; Most people who attend Montig- 
nac's seminars arrive sceptical — 
and most leave convinced that 
numerlmetrlce Is Indeed a useful 
tool for the selection of. personnel 
and guidance of their careers. 

Said one partiolpant, "I still don’t 
understand the theory, but do I 
have to? I don’t understand how 
computers work, either, but use 
one every day." 
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ology, sociology, and economics. 

Analysis of a person's full range 
of aptitudes, character, strengths 
and weaknesses starts with the 
name and date of birth; Montignac 
has developed a computer soft- 
ware programme that makes reck- 
oning more ready; but application 
of numerical values Is far from au- 
tomatic, requiring much skill and 
subtlety. 

For example, whether Montlg- 
nac uses a woman's married, or 
maiden name In his calculations, 
or both, depends largely on how 
long she has been married and 
which name she uses habitually. 

"A woman lawyer, doctor or au- 
thor is very likely to use her 
maiden name even after marri- 
age," Montlgnac explained. 

"In contrast, I would probably 
concentrate on a woman's married 
name If she had been UBlng It for 
many years: It has become part of 
her. 

There are also strong differ- 
ences among nationalities. Many 
Americans, for example, habitually 
use their middle names, whereas 
most Europeans do not — with 
the notable exception of the Spa- 
nish. • , 

"The basic rules hold every- 
where,-' Montlgnac said, "but one 
must take cultural differences Into 
account." 

As a practical test, we asked 


but her personal Ideals of In- 
dependence lead her to empha- 
size the Importance of Individual 
initiative rather then collective so- 
lutions. 

Montignac's conclusions: "A 
numerimetric analysis demon- 
strates that Mrs Thatcher Is In the 
classic mould of outstanding politi- 
cal leaders. She has a kind of au- 
tocratic Intelligence, great strength 
of character, and a determination 
that can 'move mountains'." 

But why should she and Mitter- 
rand get on so well personally? 
Montignac's explanation is that 
they share certain numbers. 

Both have two nines, "which 
makes for personal compatibility, 
notably on the spiritual plane." 
The numbers for their respective 
paths of life indicate they are cut 
from the same bolt of cloth, shar- 
ing ambition and a thirst for power. 

_ However, Thatcher's numbers 
show she is more determined and 
less able to compromise than Mit- 
terrand: 

Both Thatcher and Mitterrand 
are living In the same cycle of their 
[Ives, 9, an excellent one in which 
to shoulder political responsibili- 
ties. That cycle also reinforces the 
humanitarian aspects of their per- 
. sonallties. 

Does that mean Britain's "Iron 
lady 1 Is going soft, that wetness Is 
rusting hsr? Only time — or the 

numbers — will tell. 




Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner 


Viva Cinema 
brings the RCC ; 
back to life 

l 

CINEMATIC ACTIVITY In Amman seems to be coming back I 
; to life now that the summer holidays are over. After the So- ■ 

; vlet Film Week held a fortnight ago at the Jerusalem Melia i 
Hotel, a selected choice of recent French Films Is due to be / 

. shown at the Royal Cultural Centre under the title of Viva i 
Cinema, starting on Monday the 28th through to Wednes- I 
i day 30 September. \ 

?! To celebrate thld occasion there will also be a photogra- 
phic exhibition of contemporary French filmmakers by Car- 
los Frelre to be held at the French Cultural Centre from 19 
; to 30 September. 

The three films to be shown at the RCC are all fairly 
recent releases that have proven to be quite a Buccesa. \ 
With three different approaches and with veteran as well as f 
,i promising rising stars they expose life with all Its ups and ] 
\ downs, Its anguish and happiness, its passion and lonell- . 
t ness. 

i: Tha first of these films, 'Stress' is a 1984 production. J 

directed by Jean-Louls Bertucelli with a script by Andre > 
;!} Grail and the leading cast of Carole Laure, Guy Marchand 
and Andrd Dussoiler. It Is the story of Gerard, who commits 
suicide on the day of his wedding, a marriage of conve- • 
■' nience, because he has never been able to forget the wo- ; 

man he really loved, Natalie, who left him. Gerard Is taken ; 
;; to hospital in a coma. / 

!• A few years later, Natalie, living in Paris, Is threatened I 
I. with anonymous phone calls and a series of Incldsnts follow | 
that drive the well-balanced mother to the verge of hys- _ 
teria. The question is whether this Is the work of a manioc, ; 
a jealous lover or simply Natalie's own Imagination? [ 

The second film, to be shown on Tuesday 29 September, 

Is entitled 'Le Battant’ made In 1984, starring Alain Delon j 
/ who is also the film's director and producer. The story la j 
1 that of Jacques Darnay, who is released after a ten- year j 
;; prison term for robbing a jewellery shop. Many mysteries j 
have still not been solved: the death of the diamond dealer, j 
'! the disappearance of the diamonds and the Identity of the } 
: accomplices. That is why many people are waiting for Dar- j 

ney — the police hope to solve the puzzle, and a gang of , 
: ! criminals Is after him too. Darnay Ib all alone, hounded on , 
\\ ail sides with no possible escape. A girl turns up unexpeot- j 
j edly, Just as able to save him as to be his undoing. 

The last film scheduled for Wednesday 30 September Is a 
% 1985 production, Directed by Jean-Pierre Mocky who also 

j co-wrote the film. 'Le pactole' Is about Yves and Anne who, 
j after having been married for fifteen years, decide to stop 
it working in order to enjoy life. The film tells how this ordln- j 
3 ary couple, using the husband’s know-how and the wire s 
£ cunning, manage to empty the cash registers of their neifln- 
g bourhood supermarket without Injuring anyone. But 
n what seems like a perfect crime they get an anonymous 
3 phone call .... somebody' has actually seen theml 

S N.B. All the films are subtitled in Arabic and screening | 
-j- starts at 8.00 p.m. In tha main theatre of the RCC. j 

Recent film releases 


Easy (R) Dennis 
Quald, Ellen Barkln — Police 
corruption, murder and ro- 
mance In New Orleans (Good). 

Born m East LA. (R) 
Cheach Marin — Silly adven- 
tures of a Mexican-Amerlcan 
sent south of the border Bor- 
ing). 

The Curse (R) Claude Akins 
— • Unimaginative horror story 
set In Tennessee farm com- 
munity (Boring). 

Wrty Dancing (PG-13) Jen- 
s Grey, Patrick Swayze — 
stylish teen love story set at 
Catsk|ll8 Resort (Good). 

The Fourth Protocol (R) Mi- 
chael Caine Fajsty British 
agent stops KGB atom bomb 


plot, cracker Jack thrffl* 
(Good). 

Hamburger Hill (R) Coo- 
ney Vance — UncompelUnfl 
account of bloody asBaujJ w 
US troops In Vietnam (rajr). 

House II: The Second Stoff 
(PG-13) Ayre Gross — /"JJJ 
round of silly haunted nW® 
antics (Fajr). 

La Bamba (PGJSJ Lgu 
mond Phillips — Heartfel t^ 
pic of '60s rocker 
Valene (Good). 

Tha Living DayllgjSjs § 
Timothy Dalton — Debonair 
James Bond fights arms emuj 
glers; Dalton sparkles 
auperspy (Good). 
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Traditional healer from Zimbabwe 


By Graeme Ewens 

Special to The Star 

LONDON — Throughout the world 
sane 70 per cent of people rely 
on traditional herbal remedies to 
cure a wide variety of aliments 
tom minor infections to asthma, 
dysentery and malaria. 

In the West there is a growing 
itonand for "alternative" herbal 
remedies and In the Third World it 
® now widely accepted that 
ttsap, readily-avallable herbal 


remedies should replace some of 
the expensive Western drugs on 
the market. 

In Africa the use of traditional 
medicine is so well accepted that 
many countries support some kind 
of scientific research programme 
Into traditional remedies. Scientific 
analysis of medicinal plants has 
led to the discovery of important 
modern drugs and some experts 
believe that plants may well hold 
the secrets to combat diabetes, 
cancer Bnd AIDS. 


In an effort to scientifically col- 
late data on medicinal plants. Lon- 
don pharmacologist Dorothy Bray 
visited five African countries, to 
study the methods of traditional 
healers and survey the plants 
used for various treatments. 

Travelling with her photographer 
husband Jonathan, Bray collected 
a wealth of fascinating material 
which has been assembled for an 
exhibition at the Commonwealth 
Institute, London. 

Using live plant specimens, in- 
formative colour photographs, ex- 
tensive captions and a video 
presentation, the exhibition charts 
the state-of-the-art in Ghana, Nig- 
eria, Tanzania, Zambia and Zim- 
babwe. It also draws attention to 
the urgent need of conservation of 
natural habitats containing untap- 
ped resources of potentially useful 
plant life. 

With photographs of masks and 
paraphernalia used by traditional 
African healers, the exhibition es- 
tablishes a context for the use of 
herbal remedies. It introduces the 
medicine men and explains their 
role in treating the whole patient, 
rather than just alleviating symp- 
toms. 

Medical practitioners In Africa 
often act as spiritual healers who 
handle social as well as medical 
problems. Traditional African me- 
dicine works on the principle that 
disease can only attack a body in 
a state of weakness caused by 
transgressing natural laws such 
as improper care of the body, bad 
diet, nervous exhaustion, worry, 
fear and other real or imagined 
factors. 

Supernatural forces such as 
malignant spirits or witchcraft also 
are often held responsible for dis- 
ease, so the traditional healer 
must be conversant with a range 
of techniques for diagnosing, or 
divining, the cause of the patient's 
problem. 

While accepting that such 
deeply rooted practices are inte- 
gral to the African way of healing, 
Bray's concern was to analyze sev- 
eral of the medicinal plants in 
common use to Identify their ac- 
tive ingredients. 

Some of the examples on show 
included a species of the "aloe" 
succulent, which provides a gel 
used to sooth inflammations and 
burns; "diospyros" species, used 


as chewing slicks in East Africa, 
which have been shown to contain 
an antifungal ingredient; "desmo- 
dium adscendens," which is being 
clinically assessed for the treat- 
ment of asthma at the Centre for 
Scientific Research Into Plant Me- 
dicine, Ghana; and various prepa- 
rations of "Balanites aagyptiaca" 
which can be used against the bil- 
harzia parasite which infests fresh 
water throughout Africa. 

The Brays estimate that only 
about 10 per cent of the earth's 
flowering plant species have been 
used in traditional medicine, and 
only about one per cent of those 
have been acknowledged by 
scientists to have real therapeutic 
value. 

However, as many as one in 
four of all medicinal preparations 
sold in the West owes Its origin to 
one of these plants, and the com- 


Natural Products Association is 
beginning to integrate medicinal 
plant research, while the National 
Herbarium in Harare is building a 
valuable collection of medicinal 
plants. 

Studies in Zambia are less ad- 
vanced, but a group of doctors in 
Lusaka is involved in clinical trials 
of plant extracts for tho treatment 
of tuberculosis. 

Dramatic X-ray evidence on 
show at the exhibition demon- 
strates at least one successful 
case where traditional remedies 
have led to full recovery without 
the relapses associated with mod- 
ern drug treatment. 

Traditional healers in many Afri- 
can countries have been encou- 
raged to co-operate with resear- 
chers. An experienced healer, 
however, may use up to 400 


Despite the advances of modern medicine, some 70 
per cent of people throughout the world continue to 
rely on traditional herbal remedies for a wide variety 
of ailments. A new exhibition In London puts the fo- 
cus on “alternative” medicine and highlights the 
need to conserve plants that may yield vital drugs. 


mercial potential should not be 
overlooked. 

In the past plants have yielded 
analgesics, heart drugs, antibiot- 
ics, anti-parasitics, anti-cancer 
compounds, laxatives, oral con- 
traceptives and anti- 

inflammatory drugs. As new dis- 
eases evolve and some exislting 
diseases become resistant to cur- 
rent drugs, there is a continuing 
need for scientific analysis of me- 
dicinal pianta. 

In 1977 the World Health Orga- 
nization recognized this need and 
encouraged the study of how tra- 
ditional medicine can be incorpo- 
rated Into national health-care 
systems. Two of the countries 
featured in the exhibition, Ghana 
and Tanzania, established scienti- 
fic units in the early 1970s specifi- 
cally to carry out such research. 

In Nigeria almost every univers- 
ity has a department working on 
indigenous remedies in co- 
operation with traditional healers, 
and It is believed that Nigeria 
could soon become self-sufficient 
in pharmaceutical production. 

In Zimbabwe a newly-created 


plants, and of these perhaps only 
one or two will have been ana- 
lyzed in a process that may take 
several years. 

Dorothy Bray, who has carried 
out research at the University of 
London and at the London School 
of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
has a particular Interest in anti- 
malarial drugs. 

In the past, much interest has 
been taken In the traditional medi- 
cine of the Orient. Now Bray 
hopes equal attention will be given 
to the compilation of an African 
pharmacopeia and establishment 
of an organization to co- ordinate 
the clinical trials necessary before 
a new drug can be introduced. 

Africa flora is so rich and div- 
ersified that collecting and identi- 
fying these plants is an enormous 
task which requires the help of bo- 
tanists and foresters among oth- 
ers, she says. 

The punchline of the exhibition 
is that unless serious conserva- 
tion measures are introduced, 
many potentially useful plants will 
disappear at a time when they are 
needed to combat disease both in 
the Third World and in the West. 


Nordic view of the Islamic arts 


By Mazdak Malekl 

Special lo The Star 

Denmark — over 
K? People visited the "Art 
tig. iWorid of Islam" exhibi- 
08 the ma 'n event for 

ol HinSSiS ln the Danish town 
MTSS* naar Copenhagen. 
Sai£ oun *^ the ^ow could 
niQig flons on a few months 

anSL ,ron ]. al1 over Denmark 
vSe>S, en . t dr , ove *> th® other- 
S^nttsB i 88lHn0 t0 ° et a 

Oll{mum°T l 0 * a,amic arts from 
andfon It U th« y ' Arab World 

M from h i e , 9al,0r Y Louisiana, 

wouldbo ESJJH* ’ ndia Period 
later w ed 8 ®P ara tely at a 

al9 > the organizers said. 

*ncou!K y *t was the first 

w ^re he ShiH 3lam ’ whilB for 
the fire i iL®*™ Proved to be 
(dry 0 f £ 8 ? n in the cultural hls- 
reiufleL of thousands of 
T® 8 “ying In their midst. 

SanlzerB^^ 6 ^ 800, ? ne of the or- 
W liaSL 1 ** .exhibition, said, 
fctant, 18 no tonfler 

COn %Krt th8 way t0 be " 

W, fe ?. ur WOr,d -" An d 

%nthi? K >e know little 
ration Itl hPil y , devBloped clvin- 

S KteS r or ‘ CBl 0 nd special 

“*^0 to WQr]d CU |, ura ., 


For the common man In Scandi- 
navia, Jensen said, any exper- 
ience of the particular character- 
istics of the Islamic arts and past 
civilizations would increase under- 
standing in significant areas. 

He no doubt hoped the exhibi- 
tion would help smooth at least 
some of the more unpleasant 
strains appearing In Nordic socie- 
ties as a result of rightwing Danish 
groups' outcry against the influx 
of refugees from the Muslim coun- 
tries of Middle East, such as Le- 
banon and Iran. 

Kjeld von Folsach, director of 
the David Collection in Copen- 
hagen, the main contributer to the 
exhibition besides an anonymous 
private collection from Kuwait, ex- 
plained why the exhibition was 
called "Art from the World of 
Islam." "The term 'Islamic art 
should not be understood In its 
narrow religious sense," he said, 
"but as art created In a society 
dominated by Islam." 

Islamic art in Scandinavia 
seems no longer an idle cultural 
voyeur's pastime. Islam Is growing 
in Nordic Europe not simply with 
the new arrivals, which are heavily 
controlled, but also with new 
births amongst the settled Muslim 
refugees. 


Islam is not entirely alien to 
Scandinavia, but was confined in 
the past to specialist interest. Oc- 
casionally it inspired the adventur- 
ous among the region's traders to 
travel to the Middle East and 
South Asia. They usually returned 
with accounts that only gave a 
partisan, if not openly biased, view 
of the "exotic" societies visited by 
the narrator. 

The early Islamic view of the 
Scandinavians was not flattering 
either. Ibn Fadlan, the 10th cen- 
tury Arab diplomat, complained in 
a document cited by most Scandi- 
navian scholars that some Nordic 
merchants he had met never 
washed themselves. 

Interest In the Islamic arts deve- 
loped throughout Scandinavia par- 
ticularly as the result of the 
travels of Dutch merchants, who 
were among the first to bring the 
splendour of Islamic arts to Eu- 
rope. 

But, in recent history. Interest 
and Indeed concern over the 
growth of Islam in Scandinavia has 
never been as high as at present. 
The exhibition seamed to attempt 
to widen popular perspectives 
about the religion and its follow- 
ers. 



A pair of 13th century door handles in bronze 
from Mosul, Iraq 
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Palestinian children 
tortured in Israeli prisons 

By Mounlr B. Abboud rnm j itri • , 

Star Lebanon Correspondent iX»SGL ** i / 

TWO NEW reports by human- « 1 '* (Tvv^'Jir^iFwl \JS< I fa /- 

rights groups detail allegations wft | \ lT^ # I'? J" iB' 

that Palestinian children are tor- jffi 'ift Ji-e t -,«• ,%Jr & *■ 

cuse Israel of exercising a policy IBl i flat Ij&lffl. 

of arbitrary arrest of minors in the ^ -j ^ gyj jr jy 


By Mounlr B. Abboud 

Star Lebanon Correspondent 

TWO NEW reports by human - 
rights groups detail allegations 
that Palestinian children are tor- 
tured in Israeli prisons, and ac- 
cuse Israel of exercising a policy 
of arbitrary arrest of minors in the 
occupied territories. Press reports | 
from Gaza city said that the Israeli , 
authorities rejected the assertions 1 
that the army engages in syste- I 
matic abuse. 

In sworn affidavits. Arab teen- 
agers described being hooded and 
hancuffed for Jong periods, beaten 
with riot sticks on their feet and 
genitals and locked for hours in a 
3-foot wide cupboards. The chil- 
dren, some as young as 12 years, 
also said Israeli interrogators 
shoved boiling hot eggs under 
their armpits, put out cigarettes in- 
side their ears and rammed them 
repeatedly against a wall while 
their hands were tied to the cell- 

Infl ‘ Abuse 

"We are alleging a systematic 
policy of abusing children accused 
of security offenses, involving 
both torture and intimidation. Chil- 
dren are interrogated in the same 
way as adults," said Omar Yasin. 
author of a report by a group oi 
lawyers "In The Service Of Man." 
The group, founded by Palestinian 
lawyers, Is an affiliate of the 

Geneva-based International Com- 
mission of Jurists. It has collected 
13 affidavits and 77 question- 
naires from minors aged 13-17 
since 1986, alleging abuse and 


Al Hamlshmar writes: Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Shamir Friday met 
with Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres and asked him to abstain 
from mentioning the Idea of the 
proposed International peace con- 
ference In the latter's speech at 
the United Nations General Ass- 
embly. 

The paper points out that Sha- 
mir stipulated that in case Peres 
Insists on mentioning the confer- 
ence, he must say that the issue 
hasn't acquired an Israeli govern- 
ment consensus and almost half 
of the cabinet members are op- 
posed to It. 

He also asked him to refrain 
from talking about the conference 
in the name of the Israeli govern- 
ment because a final decision on 
the subject hasn't bean taken yet. 

the paper won dere why Shamir 
still opposes the convening of 
such a conference while the, ma- 
jority of the world community 
backs it and views It as the only 
possible avenue toward a nego- 
tiated settlement to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

Davar writes: The inhabitants of 
three Jewish settlements at Al 
Golan Heights ' Monday, blocked 
the entrances of their settlements, 
set fire to tyres, and went out on 
angry, anti-government .demon- 
strations. • 

The demonstrators, says the 
paper, blamed the government for 
thefr financial straits and criticized 
its apathetic attitude In fiilfulllng 
its financial Obligations toward the 
settlements. 

Jewish anti-governm ent demon - 
stratlons have become an ordinary 
phenomenon In the Israeli society. 
The Israeli government continues 
deferment of extending aid to ai« 
most all settlements, have regret- 
fully resulted In a mass emigration 
of Jewish families. 

This tragic situation, comments 
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Palestinian children at school . How safe are they? 


torture in jails in the occupied 
West Bank. 

Palestinian youngsters are the 
core of street protests against the 
Israeli military occupation of the 
West Bank and the Gaza Strip, of- 
ten clashing with Israeli troops. Ar- 
rested for rock-throwing 
and other alleged offen- 
ses, the teen-agers are 

jailed for up to one year. 
More than half of those cited in 
the report eventually were rel- 
eased without charge. 


The second report by Rev. Riah 


Israeli Press 


Abu Al Assal, an Anglican Priest 
from Nazareth, and three Ameri- 
can human-rights volunteers, con- 
tains statements from 16 minors, 
aged 12-17, alleging systematic 
intimidation, humiliation and ex- 
cessive physical abuse including 
torture. 

“That's nonsense, a prison sys- 
tem is not a Hilton Hotel, but there 
is no policy whatsoever which ad- 
vocates torturing or ill-treating pri- 
soners" Israeli Army Spokesman 

Continued on page 18 


the paper, would certainly worsen 
because the settlements, debts 
and economic problems are on the 
upward trend. A government 
prompt action at this very sensi- 
tive phase 1 8 greately needed, 
concludes Davar. 

Haaretz writes: By the end of last 
week, three Israeli soldiers were 
killed and four others were 
wounded in a gun battle between 
an Israeli army patrol and a group 
of resistance men at the Israeli 
self-declared security Zone area. 

Since the partial withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from south Lebanon 
area, resistance men have carried 
out hundreds of military opera- 
tions against the Israeli forces en- 
trenched at the bordering areas. 

Those operations have admitt- 
edly cost the Israelis scores of 
lives and huge material losses, 
says the paper. 

We are positive that the Israeli 
military presence In the troubled 
south Lebanon region would never 
settle Israel's security problems, it 
would rather involve more human 
and material losses, comments 
the paper. 

The Israeli government Is sup- 
posed to take a prompt decision to 
withdraw every Israeli soldier from 
that area, and leave Lebanon for 
the Lebanese people only con- 
cludes Haaretz. 

Kol Haer writes: The Israel! media 
have claimed that the Palestinian 
child who was shot and wounded 
at Balatah refugee oamp few days 
ago, was attempting to throw 
atones at an Israeli military vehi- 
cle; and that has compelled the 
soldiers to shoot at him in addition 
to shooting. In random and at ail 
directions In order to despsnse a 
demonstrating crowd at the camp. 

However, Israeli spokesmen aa 
usual, denied the Involvement of 
Israeli soldiers In the 'shooting and 
claimed f that the bullets which 


wounded the child oame from an 
unknown source, and a special 
probe committee was formed to 
Identify the actual source. 

Several Incidents have pre- 
viously taken place In which a 
number of Arab oitlzenB were 
killed or wounded, and the Israeli 
authorities have automatically dis- 
sociated the Israeli soldiers from 
Involvement in those Incidents, 
says the paper. 

Despite these false denials 
comments the paper, we are fully 
aware that those soldiers have 
definitely opened fire at Arab 
women, old men, and children In 
the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip. There Is no need for more 
lies and fraudulence because Is- 
raeli Boldlsrs' Involvement in suoh 
practices has become an unne- 
gotlable fact. 

Al Quds Arabic paper comments 
on the resignation of the head of 
the civil administration branch in 
the West Bank, and says that re- 
ports ascribe the resignation to 
differences and disputes between 
this official and the co-ordlnator of 
the West Bank Operations Affairs. 


Palestine Briefs 


Sharon calls for a rejection front 

• Israeli Trade and Industry Minister Ariel Sharnn 
the time hAa come to set up a semi front , arounino fhS !' d ' H 
.oppose the proposal to convene an international J2J5? 8 * 
ence on the Middle East. 1 onal peacB 

S, h r n - a former defence minister, told Agence Fran™ p™ 
that the only way to resolve the Middle East probS?** 
negotiations similar to those held by Former Prime MiihSV 
nachem Beflin and the late Egyptian President 

EC renews opposition to settlements 

• The European Community (EC) reiterated its opposition inn. 
building of new Jewish settlements in the occupied ArabZ? 

tlements " 9 the Jewish P°P u,atio " in the existing 

At the end of its meeting In Copenhagen on Saturday 1 1 * 
EC council of ministers said such steps will certainly poseole 
threat to peace prospects in the region. 1 *** 

In a strong-worded statement, the community stated that erf 
new settlement and old ones constitute a violation of In * 
national law. It called on the Israeli government to terminate tha 
policy of illegal settlement building. ^ 

Israeli settlers leave northern area 

• As a result of escalating attack by Lebanese resistance ' 
SJ^P 3 ° n israeli settlements in northern Israel, more than one 
thousand residents of the settlements were reported to have left 
the area and settled in the central and coastal regions. 

Reports published in Beirut and attributed to resistance sour- 
ces said industrial productivity In the north also dropped by 15 
per cent during the past three months. 

A resistance source said earlier that resistance groups hare 
recently developed their attack tactics with view to making the 
assaults more effective and destructive in the northern Israeli 
settlements. 

Concern in Israel over resistance attack 

• A major attack on Israeli troops in South Lebanon on 15 Sep- 
tember In which three Israeli soldiers were killed and four others 
wounded has raised concern in Israel over the ability of the Arab 
resistance to inflict heavy casualties and launch daring assaults. i 

Aluf Matan Vllnai. the head of the Israeli Defence Forces Man- ■ 
power Branch commented on the outcome of the confronta- 
tion between the Lebanese resistance and the Glvati Brigade 
patrol by warning against falling into the mistake of under es- ' 
tlmating the Arab resistance groups. 

"The Israelis have to know that there Is a war going on In 
South Lebanon and in a war-situation casualties could not al- 
ways be avoided," Vilnai said. 

3 Arabs escape from Israeli jail 

• Israeli troops and police equipped with search dogs scoured 
southern Israel on Monday for three Palestinian prisoners who | 
broke out of their Jail cells, a prison spokesman said. 

Authorities at the Nafha prison, about 30 miles south ot tlw ] 
Negev Desert town of Beersheva, discovered the escape in the 
early morning, said Shimon Malka, Spokesman for Israel's prison j 
services. ! 

Malks, speaking in an interview, declined to provide the 
names Of the inmates other than to say they had been sen- : 
tenced to long terms in prison. He also refused to say how Iney 
escaped. 

Masked men beat up Birzelt professor 

• A prominent Palestinian intellectual who met with a politic^ ■ 
of the Right-Wing Likud Bloc was badly beaten by masked ass- i 
ailants Monday while Likud legislators sharply criticized hs pan- , 
ner In the talks for betraying the party. 

Sari Nusseibah, a Lecturer in History and Philosophy at I Blrzftj : 
University, was attacked by masked men brandishing clubs anm 
a class Monday morning. 

Nusseibah and two other Palestinian activists, Faisal Hussein 1 , 
and Sallah Zuheika, held at least 10 meetings with MosheAjn- 
rav, a Member of the Central Committee of the Herut Party. »* ■ 
senior partner in the Likud Bloc. 

Amlrav said they agreed on a plan to end the : 

Israeli dispute. Meanwhile Prime Minister Yitzhak Shaw 
sharply criticized Amirav for holding the talks and Ukud . 
ator Meir Cohen-Avldov demanded that he be drummed oui 


These differences, says the the Sham|r attacks peace conference 


paper, point to the laok of Israeli 
clearcut and straight poltoles. The 
dispute which has errupted be- 
tween the two officials has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with differ- 
ences over senior government 
seats or ranks, but rather Is a re- 
sult of a state of disorder and 
confusion within the Israeli gov- 
ernment system and the deep- 
rooted differences between vari- 
ous Israeli .blocs and movements. 

However, despite this gloomy 
picture, all Israelis, regardless of 
disputes and conflicting views, are 
In' favour of maintaining Israel's 
hegemony and sovereignty over 
the ocoupled territories, concludes i 
Al Quds paper. 


• Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir said Monday a proposed JjE j 
national Middle East peace conference was a Soviet-insp | 
trap that would lead Israel to disaster. j 

Shamir, spoke as his political rival and coalition partner, , 
Ign Minister Shimon PereB, headed for the United States to . 
palgn for the peace forum. ! 

• During the 10-day trip, Peres, leader of the centrist [ 
Party, will address the UN General Assembly and h0,d * 59. 1 

hie Soviet counterpart. Eduard A. Shevardnadze, ana u , 
cretary of State George Shultz. t9 | 

Shamir, head of the right-wing Ukud Bloc, said he i 
Peres to tell Shultz and Shevardnadze that even tno fl ^ • 
foreign minister favours the forum, "the government of ls 
not accepted such a conference.'' ! 

: "As long as the coalition government exists, and 
am the prime minister, Israel will not take part In an ww 
conference, Shamir said" 


•VTjir. nrfi.i-i ; t . ... ... .. r.| • . • 
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Finance , business & economy 


Chemical industries sector: 

A search for intrinsic changes 


AMMAN (Star) - Having gone 
through the lean yaa^i b ® _ 
5 1980 and 1985, chemi- 
cal Industries have recorded 
successful achievements In the 
Jordanian economy. During 
tnoee years, the Industry main- 
tained an annual growth In pro- 
duction reaching 12 per cent, 
and attained a 23.08 per cent 
record |JD 37,700,000) of total 
Jordanian exports during 1985. 

Statistical figures show that 
10 thousand workers, who 
currently work in the chemical 
Industry which comprises of BO 
establishments. Most of these 
establishments operate at a 
production capacity, ranging 
between 75-80 per cent of the 
maximum operating power. 

Among the many competitive 
products, which the chemical 
industry manufactures are the 
fertilizers, potash, phosphate, 
detergents, Intermediate petro- 
chemicals, sulphate and cal- 
slum carbonate. 

e Standards and specifica- 
tions 

In an Interview with Ad- Dust- 
our dally, Mr Tawfla Abu Aita, 
member of the board at the Am- 
man Chamber of Industry and 
ctiarlman of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on Chemical Industries, 
said the problem of compliance 
with the standards and specifica- 
tion remains the major issue in the 
chemical sector. 

Among the positive resultB, he 

AMMAN (Star) — According lo the 
Central Bank's statistical bulletin, 

■he total amount of deposits at 
commercial banks amounted to JD 
1A81.246.000 at the end of June, 
as compared with JD 1,951,944,0- 
3*®* 0nd of May, an Increase 
0! JD 29,302,000 IN June's sta- 
rtles. 

• The Private Sector 

Total private sector's deposits 

iiK7« rcial banks reached JD 
V626£32'000 at the end of June. 

MM*;® 3 0>eee,000 over 
The following is a break- 
2 ° f private sector’s total de- 
W*lts In June: 

~ Call deposits: 

® 305,872.000 

,r Saving accounts: 

JD 260,983,000 

"Term deposits : JD 968,477,000 

y.._. .. .. . . . 


added, were the agreements 
reached by both the private and 
the public sectors to adopt a new 
set of measures which can bs 
directly applied to chemical pro- 
ducts. In light of that Or Rajai 
Al-Muashar, minister of trade and 
Industry, issued a memorandum 
on 4 March 1987, urging all che- 
mical plants to abide by the Jorda- 
nian standards and specifications, 
said Mr Aita. 

According to Mr Aita, most che- 
mical plants complied with the 
standards, however, some un- 
licensed and licensed factories 
showed less inclination to comply. 
As a result, some chemical pro- 
ducts found their way to the market, 
and misrepresented the quality 
and authenticity of the required 
products. 

Mr Ba8sam Al-Kharouf, advisor 
to the Consultative Committee and 
director of one of the local chemi- 
cal companies, toid Ad-Dustour 
that standards and specifications 
were imposed on chemical pro- 
ducts to define the requirements 
of good quality. However, the de- 
gree of defined quality is consid- 
ered the least acceptable, be- 
cause it does not represent the 
best quality of a product In the 
market. What is most important, is 
abiding by the regulations which 
the government endeavours to 
achieve, said Mr Kharouf. 

Mr Kharouf proposed, that the 
Amman Chamber of Industry In co- 
operation with the Ministry of Tr- 
ade and Industry, undergo an in- 


dustrial survey on the type of che- 
mical products, status of labourers 
and the number of operating fac- 
tories. Thus enabling the govern- 
ment to apply definite solutions to ... . . . 

existing problems in the chemical « lth0 . ul pr h B :™P“?5 ,„ spBC ' ? r a ‘ 
sector tions) can be shaped to conform 

with the demands of the consum- 
Mr Kharouf expressed hope, ers. 
that standards and specifications Nolew0 rthy to mention, that 
be also applied to foreign pro- some | 0CQ | proc j uc i s are more ex- 
ducts, in order that competition p ens j V0j anc j d 0 not pass the ten- 
can be less sen ed. To equate local derg re q U | re ments. Most of these 
chemical products with foreign expen8 | V0 products are competi- 
ones, Jordanian standards and tjv0 jn quality, unfortunately they 
specification should be applied to do not g 0t a chance to be mar- 
both local and foreign products to ^ e t QC j. it j a , therefore, hoped that 
create fair competition, said Mr w h a n tenders are referred, they 

KharOUf. ha mmnrohonniuA in r«m lirftinftntft 


End of period 

1-1-87 

30-4-87 

Volume of 
chemical 
exports in ,JD 

Percentage 
oi total 
exports 

5,308,518 

18 

May 

2.449,197 

30.4 

June 

1,660,651 

24.4 

July 

3,200,232 

27.8 


as, joraanian sianaaros ana tjv0 jn quality, unfortunately they 
pci flea tion should be applied to do not g 0t a chance to be mar- 
th local and foreign products to ^ e t GC j. it j a , therefore, hoped that 
>ate fair competition, said Mr w h a n tenders are referred, they 
arou f- be comprehensive in requirements 

Laboratory tests and Tenders t0 account not only the price but 
1 w:— - Li. also the good quality. 


According to Mr Kharouf, one of 
the existing problems in the che- 
mical sector is the discrepancies 
in laboratory tests presented by 
public institutions to compete for 
tenders. This existing contradic- 
tion in laboratory tests, creates 
views and affect the quality of 
products offered for tenders. 

The existence of these in- 
fluences, at a time when a deci- 
sion is made to refer the tender, 
causes negative effects, said Mr 
Kharouf. 

■ Specification of Tenders 

Mr Kharouf said few Jordanian 
products are without specifica- 
tions, and as a result other coun- 
tries specifications are applied to 
them. If a set of specification is 
defined in every tender, local pro- 
ducts (which have been produced 


e Trade dutleB and protection 

According to Mr Rushdi Ha- 
laweh member of the Consultative 
Committee and a director at one 
the country's chemical companies, 
toid Ad-Dustour that the industry 
faces the problem of high customs 
duties. 

The problem is the high duties , 
which are imposed on imported 
raw materials, especially when si- 
milar materials are produced at 
home. Moreover, it becomes more 
difficult when the local companies 
which produce the raw materials 
also produce the finished product 
which comprises of these raw 

materials, siad Mr Halaweh. 

He further added, trade protec- 
tion is not the point of arguement. 


Commercial banks: 
JD 1.981 billion into 


.981 billion in total deposits 

tent nrivate \ \® The government • Semi-Government 


• Non-resident priv^teX \ Thp government 
sector \ \ 

Total government's deposits at 
According to Central Bank's fig- . commercial banks reached JD 
ures, total deposits of this sector 70.878,000 at the end of June, an 


at commercial banks reached JD 
294,825,000, an increase of JD 
1,418,000 over last May. The foll- 
owing categories were reported at 
the end of June: 

— Call deposits: JD 32,711,000 

— Saving accounts: JD 8,373,000 

— Term deposits: JD253, 74 1,000 


increase of JD 3,701,000 over last 
May. The following is a break- 
down of government's deposits in 
June: 

— Call deposits JD 10,243,000 

— Saving accounts: JD94, 092, 000 
Term deposits: JD 60,541 ,000 


Institutions 

Total Bemi-government Institu- 
tions' deposits at commercial 
bankB reached JD 42,713,000 at 
the end of June, an Increase of JD 
3,117,000 over last May. The foll- 
owing categories were reported at 
the end of June. 

— Call deposits: JD 6,445,000 

— Savings account: JD 34,000 
—Term deposits: JD 37,234,000 


nevertheless, it is the local com- 
petition. First it is hoped that local 
companies which produce the raw 
material abide by the requirements 
of good quality, secondly, concen- 
trate only on raw materials, leaving 
the production of finished goods 
to other specialized companies, 
said Mr Halaweh. 

• imitation and production 
licences 

According to Mr Halaweh, some 
chemical factories In the country 
imitate International brands, 
thereby, degrading the quality and 
distorting the image of local pro- 
ducts. It Is hoped that all local pro- 
ducts be registered and licensed 
by the Ministry of Trade and In- 
dustry and the Amman Chamber 
of Industry, said Mr Halaweh. 

He finally concluded that some 
producers (who are unlicensed) 
purchase the raw materials and ill- 
egally combine the products. 
Bearing this fact In mind, honest 
and healthy competition is not 
pursued and the future of the che- 
mical local Industry is at stake, 
said Mr Halaweh. 


The above summary la quoted 
from an article presented by Mr 
Fathl Al-Arkan In Ad-Dustour 
dally , and published on 14 Sep- 
tember, 1987. 


e Public Institutions 

Total public Institutions' depo- 
sits at commercial banks reached 
JD 41 ,420,000 at the end of June, 
a decrease of JD 7,962,000 from 
last May. The following is a break- 
down of public institutions’ total 
deposits In June: 

— Call deposits: JD 6,346,000 

— Saving accounts: JD 234,000 

— Term deposits: JD 34,840, 000 

e Municipalities 




Total municipalities' deposits at 
commercial banks reached JD 
6,078.000 at the end of June, a 
decrease of JD 1,638,000 from 
last May. The following categories 
were reported at the end of June: 

— Call deposits: JD 2,606,000 

— Saving accounts: JD 341,000 

— Term deposits: JD 3,131,000 


OF a sewerage natowrk for tha Tafelleh Hospital. Tender do- 

* TENDett f0F JD 10 * c, ° 8,n 9 dat ® : 20 September 1907 - th TENDER NO. 69/87. Supply ot programmed intercom seta tor ine univereny 01 

^ |fs n e»MSr 9y ' Tender <r0CUment8 a ” aVa " 8b,e ,0r ^ 5 ‘ C '° a,n9 d8,# 

vaaing department In Dahlvat ALRahtavah for JD 5. Closing date: 30 September 27 septemoer 

1987. P eru in Dam * at A'-Haweytm Tor ju o. viw u , TENDDERS NO. L 50, L 51, L 53, L 54, L 55, L 36 and 47/87. Supply of the 

• TENDERS NO. MF/ 38/87 and MF/ 39/ 87. Road workB for the Mafrak Gove- fo || ow | ng materials for Mu'tah University: 1)a electrical sets; 2) stensll photo pap- 

ists. Tender documents are available for JD lOeach. Closing date: 27 Septem- ra; 3) ph y a | CB lab. Bets; 4) video eete; 5) 22mm wood-board; 6) photo-copiers; 7} 
kr 1987. aocuments are avauame ror uu ■««« ® «' n( j p ^ e ^ t lve body pads. Tender documents are avilable for JD 5, 15, 10, 5, 10, 


documents are available at the Ministry of Health for JD 10, Closing date: 2? 
September 1987. 

• TENDER NO. 59/87. Supply of programmed intercom sets for the University 01 


L™ D |RS NO. MF/38/87 andMF/39/87. Road workB for the ‘Mafrak ^Gove- 
K 1987 8nd9r d0cument8 are ® v ® ,laW ® ,or JD 10 ® ach - c,08,n 9 date< 27 S0 P t8m 


27 September 1987. 

• TENDDERS NO. L 50, L 51, L 53, L 54, L 55, L 36 and 47/87. Supply of the 
following materials for Mu'tah University: 1)a electrical sets; 2) stensll photo pap- 
ers; 3) physics lab. Bets; 4) video eete; 5) 22mm wood-board; 6) photo-copiers; 7) 


j • Maintenance 4 „ 5 and 5 consecutively. Closing dates: 22, 29, 29, 29, 22 r 22 and 22 September 

Va llabteiinVKi!j. C ^, W ® RKS at Al-I*nan Hoepital/AJIoun. Tender documents are a- . 

■ • TENnen d 8 H ® alth Directorate for JD10. Closing date: 26 September 1987. TENDER NO. 82/87. Purchase of a shredding machine (cross cut) for the Royal 
Camn inr »i,^?;. d / 07 ' Concrete covering of surface sewers at the Al-Tallbeiyah g C | en tHic Society (RSS). Tender documents are available for JD 6 . Closing date: 
®bla at thin r lnlstr y of Occupied Territory Affaire. Tender documents are avail- 2 0 September 1987. 

• 28 SsntBwk U £? 88 Affalr ® Directorate, Jabal Luwaibdehfor JD 10. Closing date: ...... , . 

» rhwoi! ber 19B7 - . tender NO. 39/87. Maintenance of housing units at Hanlna Estate/ Maadba 

: avliahi2 8 2 R 4 i! C ™ N OF Al-Humma Police Station /Irbld. Tender documents are • ' he M | ni8t ry of Health. Tender documents are available for JD 10. Closing 
; SeptembaViga? 11 ^ 1 " 08 D,rectorat ®> Jadal Al-Husseln for JDS. Closing date: 29 27 September 1987. 

r ?, TENDERS Nrt ae x ■ , . A , nr tha . TENDER NO. 88/86. Extentlons of the power line carrier and communication 

. J'niatry ofEduMtfJL a IJ d8 ® /87 - Supply of stool-chalrsandwoodboard f or the new substation for the Jordan Electricity Authority, (design, supply, 

; d 8ie: 27 on : J®5 der documentB ar ® available for JD 7. and 10. Closing q P operation, maintenance and guarantee of project sets). Tender doc- 

; • Tender i?! 1987 ‘ u I4 , T . uments are available for JD 100. Closing date: 28 October 1987. 

k. 7 s * NO- 38/87, Construction of an elevator for Al-Baahfr Hospital. Tender , , ' 
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economy 


Economic 
c, Adhocracy ' 

By Jawad Anani 



Credit facilities 
increase in 1987 


The funny side of trade 

THE EARLY founders of modern economics defended free 
trade. Both Adam Smith and Ricardo presented the famous 
thesis of absolute and comparative advantage to demons- 
trate that free trade was better for exporting and importing 
countries. Thus, countries specializing In agriculture should 
not produce computers because they do not have the en- 
dowments. Well, these theories were then challenged by 
the German economist Frederick Llsb. 

The theory of free trade and Its relation to development 
has never tost its eminent position In economic literature 
since then. In the wake of growth theories, particularly In 
post — World War II era, here, free trade became closely 
associated with the process of 'Industrialization.' Could In- 
dustry survive with open doors showing Imports from com- 
petitive and established Industries to enter without any 
Impediments?, the Issue Is yet far from resolved. 

Yet, let ue look at the mockery of the whole situation. The 
United States should have the advantage (absolute and 
comparative) In the field of electronics, it Is the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, ths missionary of “Lalasez Falre; Lalssez 
Passe” economics Is the one which over-changes Japanese 
electronic imports. Why? Well to protect ths goodB of US 
firms producing the same. 

The Egyptians were told by the British sometime ago that 
they should confine their cot ton- related activities to grow- 
ing and should refrain from production. That was later 
proved wrong and Egyptian cotton fabrics made a success- 
ful thrust at home and abroad. 

The theory of comparative advantage may not be wrong. I 
believe It still holds and as a theory It gives a good rationale 
for Iree trade. The question Is what factors determine who 
has the advantage over the others. I believe In this age of 
technology It Is the factors of human skill and man- 
agement. It Is not the natural endowment (except oil and 
gold of course. 

The Japanese, German and Korean experiences have de- 
monstrated two complementary facts; first, you can have 
comparative advantages In anything If you have the right 
people and management. Secondly: you may end up having 
no advantage in anything If you lack the people and man- 
agement. Two golden rules which we must remember In 
Jordan. I think we will need them very much in the days 
ahead. 


AMMAN (Star) — According to the 
Central Bank of Jordan's (CBJ) 
statistical bulletin , a total of JD 

1.676.752.000 " has been 
granted In credit facilities to the 
private sector, in the first quarter 
of 1987. The amount of credit fa- 
cilities, have increased remarkably 
over the previous quarter, which 
amounted to JD 1,618,873,000 in 
the last quarter of 1986; an in- 
crease of JD 56,679,000 over last 
year. 

e The Central Bank (CBJ) 

Total credit facilities, which 
have been granted by the CBJ to 
the private sector, during the first 
quarter of 1987 amounted to JD 
4,703.000; as compared to JD 

4.691.000 in the last quarter of 
1986. 

e Commercial Banka 

According to the figures, the to- 
tal of credit facilities granted by 
commercial banks to the private 
sector totalled JD 1,170,874.000 
in the first quarter of 1987, as 
compared with JD 1,118,099,000 
in the last quarter of 1986; an in- 
crease of JD 52,775,000 over the 
previous quarter. 

e The Housing Bank 

A total of JD 233,253,000 which 
has been granted In credit facili- 
ties by the Housing Bank to the 
private sector In the first quarter 
of 1987. The recorded Increase 
over last year amounted to JD 
1.372 million, which reached JD 
231,8B1,000 In the last quarter of 

1986. 

e The Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank (IDB) 

The total of credit facilities, 
which the IDB has granted to the 
private sector amounted to JD 

39.525.000 in the first quarter of 

1987, as compared with JD 


• Statistical figures exhibited an Increase of 
3.7 per cent in the Gross National Product 
(GNP) for the year 1986; Which amounted to 
JD 1917 million, ae compared with JD 1849 
million in 1965. According to actual prices the 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) amounted to 
JD 1614 million In 1986, as compared with JD 
1573 million In 1985: an Increase over last 
year by 2.6 per cent (Petra). 

• Jordanian Imports of crude oil and Its deriva- 
tives totalled, to 2966 tonnes In 1988, of which 
2299 tonnes were Imported in crude oil, and 667 
tonnes In petroleum derivatives. Meanwhile. In 
1985 total Jordanian ImportB of crude oil reached 
2488 tonnes and 406 tonnes in olher derivava- 
tlves. The proportion of -growth In Jordarilan im- 
ports of petroleum derivative was reported at 2.6 
per cent, however, in 1986 total Imports of crude 
oil fell by 7.5 per cent from the total imports re- 
ported In 1985 (Petra). 

• In an Interview with Petra News Agency, Mr 
Isam Khuder, the director of insurance at the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry said 20 local In- 
susrance companies and 1 1 foreign Insurance 
agencies which are currently operating In the 
Kingdom. The total paid-up capital of these In-: 
8 u ranee companies amount to JD 14,905,- 
000, whlleat their total deposits reached JD 
8.825,000 of which JD 3,750,000 belong to 
foreign Insurance companies. Total accrued 
premiums of all companies amount to JD 
'28,700,000 said Mr Khuder. 

, He further added that the insurance Sector 
participated In many of the Kingdoms develop- 
ment projects, which amounted to JD. 31 mill- 
ion In 1985 and JD 36 million In 1986 ! And 
. total assets . which have been reported 
amounted to JD 68 million, said Mr Khuder. 

<• Central Bank's statistics reported an increase 
In the rate of exchange ol major foriegn curren- 
a a? in ®* the JD for the second quarter of 
1987, The General Price Index for these curren- 
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cles Increased to 2.8 points, amounting to 106.3 
points against 103.5 points In the first quarter of 
1987. 

The Dollar fell by 1 per cent, reporting an 
equivalence to fils 335.2, as compared to fils 338.5 
in the first quarter of 1987. Meanwhile the Yen 
went up by 6.5 per cent, reporting an equivalence 
to Fils 235.3 (Yen 100), as compared to Fils 220.9 
(Yen 100) In the first quarter of 1987. 

The General Price Index for the exchange rate 
of Arab currencies fell by 8.1 points, amounting to 
85.1 points, as compared with 93.2 points in the 
first quarter of 1987. All Arab currencies fell 
against the JD during the second quarter oM987, 
except for the Kuwaiti Dinar which -reported hn In- 
crease by 5 per cent. 

• Sources at Department of Statistics 
revealed that the departments groups are con- 
ducting and comprehensive national survey 
aimed at gathering data about health, nutrition 
and manpower Indicators in the country. A 

, number of 70 researchers who are currently 
conducting the survey which Involves studies 
on housing status, demographics!, economic 
and soolal characteristics. Unemployment, 
family Income and basic services are the main 
categories of the survey, In light of which the 

department plans to identify the pehnomenon of 
poverty and Its causes In Jordan. 

• Statistical figures reported a total JD 4,399,600 
ip Jordanian Imports of human medicine for the 
first five months of 1987. As compared with JD 
4223,300 in the same period of 1986, the total 

■ Increase over Jast year amounted to JD 176,300 

• Mr Mohammed Khallfeh Al-Lawzl, agricultu- 
ral director at Balqa'a Govern orate, disclosed 
that 40 poultry farms ceased operations due 
to the losses the drop in the prices of chlk- 
cen during the first half of this year. Out of 96 
famrBj 56 farms are operating with a produc- 
tion capacity amounting to 642 thousand 
chickens, said Mr Lawzf. 


39.260.000 in the last quarter of 
1986. 

e The Cities and Villages 
Development Bank (CVDB) 

During the first quarter of 1987, 
total CVDB's credit facilities to the 
private sector amounted to JD 

45.707.000, as compared with JD 

45.260.000 in the last quarter of 

1986. 

e The Agricultural Credit 
Corporation (ACC) 

The total amount of credit facili- 
ties, which the ACC granted to the 
private sector amounted to JD 

29.159.000 in the first quarter of 

1987. The reported increase over 
last year amounted to JD 

1.112.000. 

• Jordan’s Co-operative 
Organization (JCO) 

During the first quarter of 1987, 
the JCO granted JD 1 1.272,000 to 
the private sector, recording a de- 
crease from the previous quarter 
which reached JD 11,290,000 In 
the last quarter of 1986. 

e The Housing Corporation 
Central Bank's figures also re- 
ported a decrease in the total 
amount of credit facilities which 
have been granted by the Housing 
Corporation to the private sector, 
which totalled JD 17,919,000 in 
the first quarter of 1987, as com- 
pared with JD 20,142,000 in the 
last quarter of 1986; a decrease 
of JD 2,223,000 from the previous 
quarter. 

e Other Institutions 

The total credit facilities .which 
have been granted by the other 
financial institutions to the private 
sector amounted to JD 123,340,- 
000 In the first quarter of 1987, as 
compared with JD 120,203,000 in 
the last quarter of 1986, an in- 
crease of JD 3,137,000 over the 
previous quarter. 

Commercial banks: 

Deposits over 
JD 2 billion 

AMMAN (Star) — According to 
Central Bank's statistics, the total 
amount of deposits at commercial 
banks (Including the Housing 
Bank) reached JD 2,012,564,000 
at the end of July as compared 
with JD 1.981,248,000 at the end 
of June; an Increase of JD 

31.318.000 in July's statistics. 

As exhibited in the figures, the 
resident private sector's deposits 
-at commercial banks amounted to 
JD 1,656,795,000 at the end of 
July, as compared with JD 

1.525.332.000 at the end of June; 
an increase of JD 31,463,000. 
This Increase in essence Ja the 
cause of the increase In the grand 
total of deposits at commercial 
banks. 

Shares Price Index 
decreases 
by 0.3 per cent 

THE GENERAL price Index for 
shares handled at the Amman Fiq- 
anclal Market, during July de- 
creased to 1 10.3'pofnt, aa com- 
pared with 1 ip ,0 points at the end 
of June. The recorded decrease 
was. averaged at 0.3 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the share Price In- 
fo .( banks and other financial 
institutions,- during July amounted 
to 145.5 points, as compared with 
145.4 points during June. The av- 
erage increase In the banking sec- 
tors shares was estimated at 
o.p7 per cent . 


By Ahmad Shaker 

• The Cabinet has rec«im> 
approved the endoSJSS 

f ,he 

oi*next year* b "»'4 
e The Jordan Electricity Aa. 

thorny will establish a tabl- 
ing centre at Al-Huualn 
thermal power station, at an 
estimated coat of JD 2 J 
million. The centre will reem- 
Ite engineers and techni- ' 
clans, who will work it IN 
JEA's local energy projects: 

e Aiming to create job op- 
portunities to Jordanians In 
Arab countries, Jordan liio : 
appoint labour conaultanUln. 
Oman, North Yemen 
Bahrain. ■ 

i 

e At the Ministry of Labour, 1 
a data bank Byatem Is being 
utilized for statistical put- 
poses. The ministry's Input j 
data Include five thousand 1 
establishments which com- 
prise of 85 thousand work ; 
ere. 


e. Studies are underway to 
build new livestock larmi it 
over the Kingdom. IN 
projects, which cost around 
JD 335,000, will be op-! 
erated by new graduatu, 
and aim at Increasing tin; 
livestock production In Jot> 
dan. 


• Tenders will be m\ 
awarded on projects relatfngj 
to the construction of raaik: 
at Aqaba. Projects also In-; 
elude the reclamation d 
Aqaba south beach. 

• At an estimated cost of JD, 
2.6 million, 90 trucks wlH to: 
purchased which will carry 
the phosphate loads » 
Aqaba. Purchase of w, 
trucks will ease the freis*; 
problems faced by the 
way. 

• Exploration works 
Dead Sea and the JonfcJ 
Valley, which have been ■! 
part contracted to _ a fej* 
dian company, will be carrWj 
out In the near future. 

I 

I 

• On the occasion oMjjj 

25th anniversary, and "njjj 
Royal patronage, theAfflWJ. 
Chamber of Industry will | 

ebrate on Saturday It j 

jubilee. HIb Majesty 
Hussein will award I * 
Chamber's pljjgj J aP j 
successive chairmen 

. undersecretaries an jjjj 

ters of the Ministry ° I 

try. i 


MERCEDES 

MODEL 

84 

1 . Short and long 

2 . Full insurance 

3. Automatic and Air 

dition cars ^ 

4. Always new cars 
good services 

Middle 

TpI: 668958^ 
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] m ere’s the good 
news. Billions of 
dollars are flowing 
$ ||j across national 
h iH borders in a boom 
making international equity 
markets truly global from 
Bangkok to Zimbabwe. The 
bad news: an archaic world 
financial market place can’t 
handle the load. Biggest 
factor is globe-trotting 
pension fund assets from 
industrialized countries. By 
1990, they will pour an 
additional US$300 billion on 
world investment markets, 
up 25 times since 1980. ■ 
With trading on a 24-hour 
basis across time zones ■ 
from New York to Hong 
Kong, even relatively.. : 
pdvanced markets in . 
London aqd in . Milan have. ; 
trouble keeping up with - 
transactions. That means 
investors can’t buy or sell, 
traders don’t get paid, ;. 
dealing is stifled. It adds up 
toipending disaster; 
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Centerpiece: Hero, foil or fall guy? A final word on Oliver North from four continents. 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO, bull market 
investors marly overwhelmed US ex- 
changes. New York Stock Exchange 
daily transactions, 3.8 million in 1962 
and projected to double by 1975, hit 
more than seven million by 1966. The 
back offices where US brokers did their 
paperwork were swamped. 

' ’Fails” rose as traders failed to 
complete transactiotis within the five 
days required by the NYSE. Buyers 
never got their stock. For December 
1968 alone , 1 fails * * amounted to 
US$4.1 billion. Since brokers were not 
paid until transactions cleared, they 
starved for cash. Brokerages collapsed. 
Of 646 NYSE member firms in 1966, 
434 had survived by 1974. Amotig the 
losers , either vanished or swallowed 
up in mergers, ms Goodbody & Com- 
pany, the country's fifth-latest 
brokerage firm. Wall Stmt eventually 
' banded together, forming a National 
'Some day, global buying and soiling.’ Securities Clearance Corporation that 
- by 1976 had restored order. Now NYSE 




daily volumes routinely are over 100 
million; the fail rate is 2.5 percent. 

Financiers foresee the same 11 back 
office crisis” on an international scale 
if wealth overwhelms a global system 
still technologically undeveloped and 
already fragile because of a widespread 
debt crisis. Among them is Roger E. 
Birk, chairman of the worldwide 
financial services firm of Merrill 
Lynch from 1981 to 1985. He became 
chairman in 1986 of the International 
Securities Clearance Corporation 
(ISCC), a US securities industry 
organization seeking to create an inter- 
national clearance and settlement 
system . It established in July its first 
two-way clearance link with the Inter- 
national Stock Exchange in London 
and is exploring links with Japan and 
continental Europe. 

In the accompanying article, the 
result of a conversation with 
WbrldPaper, Birk spells out the threat 
of worldwide crisis. 


Billions add up to trading overload 

Former Merrill chief warns cash could disrupt fragile financial system 


By Roger E. Birk 

in New York City, USA 

DURING A COFFEE break at a 
seminar in Paris recently, a young 
French woman asked what business I 
was in. She didn’t know Merrill Lynch 
very well but she had just bought her 
first security, which was Paribas. 

'‘I’m very pleased,” she said, 
' ‘because I’ve made 24 percent in three 
months.” 

Tfen years ago this woman would never 
have heard of equity markets. In fact, 
I’ve been told that today in the United 
Kingdom only 50 percent of the people 
even have checking accounts. 

Until now, much of the world focused 
on working to earn benefits such as free 
medical care or to build a pension rather 
than to acquire wealth. 

That mentality is changing. More peo- 
ple want to own their own homes and to 
try to build wealth. Many, like the 
French woman, have not had prior ex- 
posure to equity markets, and their in- 
terest is having an incredible impact. 

. Now we’re seeing financial programs 
on UK television. The typical citizen is 
excited about equities. What’s happen- 
ing in the UK is happening around the 
world. As a result, the equity markets 
are rapidly becoming global markets. 

. This surge of interest has happened in 
other markets. The growth in the Euro- 
bond market has been remarkable. Five 
years ago, new Eurobond offerings total- 
ed US$47 billion. The total. was $183 
billionte 1986. Secondary market activi- 
ty, which was under $1 trillion in 1980, 
exceeded $3 trillion in 1986. 

Global equity markets are growing 
and most likely will continue to grow 


because of performance. International 
equities were the best-performing por- 
tion of investors’ portfolios in 1985 and 
1986. Deregulation, technology advan- 
ces and privatization have also contri- 
buted to growth. Foreign investors’ ac- 
tivity in US equities has increased from 
$75 billion in 1980 to $277 billion in 1986. 
US activity in foreign equities has risen 
from $18 billion in 1980 to $101 billion in 
1986. These are phenomenal increases. 

It’s important to recognize that the in- 
ternational market is really an institu- 
tional rather than a retail market. 
Smaller investors tend to buy mutual 
funds or participate through their pen- 
sion funds, rather than buy directly. Pen- 
sion and mutual funds are important 
because their growth in volume con- 
tributed to the “paperwork” crisis 20 
years ago when the clearance and set- 
tlement system was not efficient 
enough. 

There were 29 overseas mutual funds 
with assets of $6.3 billion in the United 
States in 1983. This number grew in 
1986 to 73 funds worth $17.5 billion, an 
increase of over 50 percent a year. I’ve 
heard a projection of $35 billion for 1987. 

Managers of pools of capital are look- 
ing all over the world today to places like 
Thailand and Korea as possibilities for 
investment. Barton Biggs at Morgan 
Stanley said last year the Thailand Fund 
was the most attractive in the current 
market. But if you want to buy some 
Thai stoqks, what do you do? All these 
transactions must be executed and settl- 
ed Somehow* 

David Walton Master of County 
Securities in London has noted that the 
US system of executing and clearing 
transactionsworks well. 

■ "If you date the United States as the 


1987 standard,” he added, ‘‘then the 
United Kingdom lags around the 1950s, 
Japan is in the 1920s, and much of 
Europe is still somewhere in the 17th 
Century.” 

According to the head of the London 
Stock Exchange’s committee on inter- 
national equities, 60 percent of its inter- 
national transactions don’t settle their 
first time around. 

If the United States had problems in 
the late 1960s and 1970s because of the 
growth of equity trading, imagine what 
the world is facing with its multi- 
currencies, conflicting vested interests 
and no single regulator? 

If trading continues to expand without 
improvement in clearing and settlement 
process, then we’re going to have a 
crisis similar to that which occurred in 
the United States 20 years ago. 

Between Third World debt problems 
and the excess of leverage, we are in a 
reasonably precarious position with 
respect to worldwide banking. I’m not 
predicting this— but an interruption in 
the world financial system could be a 
serious problem because we have an 
unorganized clearance and settlement 
system in which the number of transac- 
tions is increasing rapidly. A major 
disruption could lead to a Goodbody 
times ten. 

In situations such as these, the 
customary ways of doing business disap- 
pear. People will not be able to complete 
transactions. And, interruptions lead to 
bankruptcy. It’s as simple as that. 
That's not necessarily going to happen. 
But the threat is there if the whole clear- 
ing process does not become better 
organized. : 

The ISCC is working toward a formal 
centralized world clearing organization, 


September 


similar to the one we have in the Unite/ 
States. It was put together in the 
because the clearance issue became 
national. Congressmen in Iowa m- 
hearing every morning about peotfe 

who didn t get their stock certificates^ 

about the investor who went broke! 
because he couldn’t get his money So i 
Congress said, “Put it together, folks ! 
or we’ 11 federalize it.” 1 ; 

This approach would not work 1 
worldwide because nationalism and 1 
other self-interests are too strong 
ISCC’s strategy is, first, to develop an: 
informal system electronically linking * 
major market centers; then in the longer | 
term, participate with clearing and 1 
depository organizations around the 
world to develop a global securities! 
clearance and settlement system, I 

International markets create a whole i 
new set of questions. Now trading is 24 j 
hours. Is the New York Stock Exchange I 
going to have a midnight shift so that 1 
people overseas can trade here? Oris 
that market going to move? Will the 
Japanese have an active US equity 
market in their time frame, or will the 
Japanese institutions buy at night when 
the US market is open? 

The technology is certainly there for ! 
a modernized trading system. The hard 
part is convincing the special interests 
to allow it to happen. But because of the 
growing need to match those who need 
capital with those who have it, the ma- 
jor markets will muddle through. 
In a decade we’ll have gone a long way 
towards a system where you can buy or 
sell virtually any security throughout the 
world and be reasonably assured you are 
going to get efficient settlement. 

The risk can only be measured by 
matcliing it against what happened in 
this country 20 years ago because its 
exactly the same scenario with exactly 
the same motivation. ♦ 



Could this structure 
come tumbling down? 
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Dutch prod pension cash 
into global stock markets 

World’s largest fund to invest assets abroad 
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BySonjaMooradian 1 

in Amsterdam, Holland t 

' NOWHERE IS the push to invest pen- J 
<ion money abroad getting stronger i 
goremment support than in Holland. ’ 
! D^te an area one-third the size of i 
' Nicaragua with a population less than : 
1 1 0 ne-tenth the size of its former colony, i 
Indonesia, the Netherlands is a great 
j power in the pension fund world . With i 
j about US$175 billion in public and private ' 
pension assets, Holland stands behind j 
! only the United States ($1.8 trillion), , 
I Japan ($300 billion), and the United 
i Kingdom ($260 million). It also is the 
i home of the world's largest single pen- 
l sion fund, the $65 billion Algemeen 
Burgertijk Pensioenfunds (ABP), which 
covers Dutch civil servants. 

The tidal wave of money beginning to 
inundate the international investment 
world includes impatient assets from 
globe-trotting pension funds that are 
growing at a bewilderingly swift pace. In 
the six years between 1980 and 1986, 
j private pension funds all over the world 
I pew from $630 billion to $2 trillion, 
i according to Intersec, an international 
! Pension fund monitor. Figures weren’t 
' even available in 1980 for public funds, 
i tot by the end of 1986, the amount in 
; those portfolios totaled $1 trillion. 

The combined total of $3 trillion 
amounts to $600 for every one of the 
5 billion men, women and 
“Sdren, including many who never will 
see that much money at one time in 
their lives. 

! Growing even faster than the funds 
«elves is the proportion of the 
rowjey flowing into the international 
™tas pension managers range fur- 
|torfrom home seeking richer returns. 
J® K being done as some financiers 
vrorry that the global market still may be 
100 We to handle the load. 

Ui the $375 billion in US private pen- 
on funds in 1980, 1 percent— 

: 5®!^ to ® °n— was invested 

' Sterne projects that in 1990 
k i y' i raai J a ^ ers will be investing $120 
iprtfiS ■ a ^ roa ^' PP 30 times. The pro- 
: ^J^^^injapaneseprivatepen- 
wnd I money invested abroad is more 
; ^fttilar. In 1980, the amount was ap- 
; $500 million, about 1 per- 

: (hp loon n ! one y m the private funds; 

; Projection is $50 billion, or 20 
1 (|a^ o ^350 billion, an increase of 


little-known but enormously wealthy 
funds to invest more money abroad. 

He has proposed revoking the tax- 
free status of pension funds, a move 
seen as provoking ordinarily conser- 
vative Dutch managers to include inter- 
national equities in the search for higher- 
yielding but riskier investments to help 
them pay new taxes. 

Ruding also is pushing through parlia- 
ment regulations permitting ABP to in- 
vest 5 percent of its $65 billion portfolio 
in major industrialized countries. That 
amount will total about $4.5 billion by 
1992. Officials say the money will go 
to the EEC countries, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Switzerland, Sweden and Japan. 

The finance ministry says it initiated 
the move to lessen the fund’s depen- 
dence on investments in the cramped 
Dutch capital market, the same reason 
behind Ruding’s goading of the private 
funds. Around 80 percent of ABP’s 
portfolio is made up of low-yielding, 
fixed-investment rate government or 
govemmenti-guaranteed bonds. Mana- 
gers say they gradually will incrase the 
3 percent— around $2 billion— invested 
in equities but remain particularly 
cautious because of a scandal that sent 
APB’s investment manager to jail for 
accepting bribes from real estate 
developers. 

All other Dutch pension funds have 
always been free to invest abroad. 
Private fund investment abroad for the 
first quarter of 1987 was about $2.4 
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Finance Minister Ruding 
wants Dutch money abroad. 

billion. NV Philips Gloeilampenfa- 
brieken, the electronics giant, increas- 
ed its pension fund overseas equities 
portfolios in 1986 by $100 million over ! 
1985. 

But conservative Dutch pension 
fund managers resist riskier foreign in- 
vestments, says Peter A. Bloementhal, 
head of the institutional investment 
department for the Amsterdam mer- 
chant bank, Pierson, Helding and 
Piersons. 

“They look for investments with 
reasonable returns and high margins of 
safety,” he says. He also notes that 
although the government bonds much 
loved by the Dutch pension funds are 
low-yielding, the real return is greater in 
the United States or United Kingdom 
because Dutch inflation is so low. In fact, 
the Netherlands is expected to ex- 
perience 1 percent deflation this year. 

Germany and Switzerland are the 
most often tapped capital markets for 
the Dutch pension funds that do invest 
abroad. “The stability in the markets 
and the stable rate of exchange ensures 
a low risk,’ ’ says Andries Mak van Ifeay, 
an analystfor Pierson, SolOppenheim.4 
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T™ 8 in a decade. 

^ sfrong arm of finance mini- 
gj^^n^nno Ruding, the Dutch 
nuuertt is prodding the country’s 

^^oradiaij is a business journalist in 
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Round aiuKst spots now 
gofgets for stock buyers 

Share indices rise from Bangkok to Zimbabwe 


Country 


The top hot markets of 1987 


ftrcontago Total market 

Increase In capitalization 

market index t (USS billions) 


By Michael Haktnack 

in Harare, Zimbabwe 


THE ZIMBABWE stock exchange may 
be one of the smallest in the world, with 
no formal trading floor and only six 
members grouped into two stockbrok- 
ing firms. 

But what the exchange lacks in size, 
it makes up for in tenacity. After reviv- 
ing dramatically as Zimbabwe was 
created out of war-tom Rhodesia, the 
tiny exchange wilted during three years 
of drought and inflation in the early 
1980s. Now its index has rebounded 
from a low of 100 points in 1984 to a 
healthy 324 points. 

Zimbabwe’s index is representative of 
the growing number of small, often 
volatile markets that are catching the eye 
of foreigners in countries once regard- 
ed more as tourist destinations than as 
global investment opportunities. 

As oil prices move higher, the New 
York-based Morgan Stanley investment 
house reported Mexico’s stock index up 
265 percent in local currency terms and 
147.4 percent in US dollar terms for the 
first six months of 3987. The Singapore/ 
Malaysia exchange rose 474 percent in 
the same time. The firm's Capital Inter- 
national Perspective index, representing 
US$6.3 trillion in securities traded on 
world stock markets has risen 27.7 per- 
cent. 

Barton Biggs, managing director of 
Morgan Stanley asset management 
targeted Thailand’s securities exchange 
(SE'p iii April 3986 as a place where 1 ‘all 
the ingredients for an economic and in- 
vestment ‘miracle’ seem present.” 
Foreign capital increased ninefold to 
$240 million in the market since. The 
Thai index, at 130 in April 1986, stood in 
July at 230, close to its 1979 high of 260 . 

Zimbabwe, with its $480 million 
capitalization and $15 million annual turn- 
over, is much smaller than the Thai ex- 
change with a market capitalization of 
around $2 biQkm. Its players also have to 
worry about Prime Minister Mugabe’s 
plans for a “Marxist-Leninist transfor- 
mation of society” which may have no 
room for a stock market. 

"Tbday it is not a Marxist country at 
all, and the stock exchange seems to be 
welcome,” says Zimbabwe exchange 
chairman Bill BurdetttCoutts. “There 
is a chronic shortage of scrip. Biit with i 
average dividend earnings of 12 percefit, 


The exchange shrank drastically dur- 
ing a 14-year United Nations economic 
blockade of white-minority-ruled 
Rhodesia but revived dramatically after 
the establishment in 1980 of Zimbabwe. 
Mugabe put aside Marxist rhetoric to 
favor a ‘ ‘mixed economy’ ' with private 
capital in partnership with a socialist 
government. 

Under Zimbabwe’s strict foreign 
assets laws, only local companies’ 
shares are traded. Zimbabwe’s foreign 
exchange control regulations and 
relatively harsh tax laws are the chief 
problems facing a would-be share pur- 
chaser from abroad. 

A foreigner sinking more than $18,000 
into Zimbabwean shares must leave it in 
the country for at least two years. When 
he sells, any appreciation above original 
value is subject to a flat 30 percent 
capital gains tax. The remaining 70 per- 
cent of his profit must be invested in the 
Zimbabwean government's own 4 per- 
cent interest rate bonds, which are 
remittable abroad only in a phased pay- 
out over a six-year period. 



fhird World broker takes 
long view in India market 

ft m bay trader earning s match best of Wall Street 


Some countries, such as South Korea 
and Thiwan, bar foreigners from direct- 
ly investing in their market. More com- 
monly, countries limit the share of local 
enterprises that may be bought by 
foreigners. In Thailand, for example, 
foreigners may not purchase more than 
25 percent of the total shares of local 
commercial banks. 

Overall, SET is taking steps to en- 
courage foreign investment. The stock 
exchange plans to have dual-class stocks 
to accommodate foreign buyers and a 


new column for transactions among 
foreign investors since the level of their 
buying has hit certain ceilings. 

ZSE chairman Burdett-Coutts hopes 
Zimbabwe might follow Thailand's lead 

1 ‘I am very much a believer in eqriy 
investment in the Third flbrld rate 
than loans or aid,’ ’ he said. 1 ‘Loans fa? 1 
to be repaid, and aid gets misappH 
Equity investment can be put ill 
something productive to create jobs, 
which is the biggest single problem fr 
ing the country.”# 


China’s late st gang of 3 on sale at Shanghai exchange 


Market offers only three stocks, three bonds as actions stirs again 


for mon^.-coc^nad. wth yfekfa.qn 
other stock mfoh&higes around the 
world/’ : _ 

Michael Hartnack is a journalist based in • ; 
Harare. •■■■j..' 


In the midst of China’s com- 
munist economy functions that 
most capitalistic of institutions— 
the stock market. 

The market in Shanghai, the 
largest in Asia before the triumph 
of the People’s Republic in 1949, 
is stirring again, although it offers 
only three stocks. 

While considerable state control 
still exists, its growth “marked a 
breakthrough in China’s economic 
and financial reforms,” says 
Huang Guixian, manager of the 
Jing’an Branch of the Shanghai 
TVust and Investment Company 
(STIC), the organization handling 
the city’s stock business. 

The market first appeared in 
Shanghai in early 1984] whein the 
Jing’an Branch offered stock to 
raise, money for the city's capital 
construction. • 

“In the beginning, stocks were 
not allowed to be traded, though ' 
the^ could be transferred at the : .. 
fixed face value," 'Huang- says, '! 

1 The central government in 
. August 1986, designated 
Shanghai, China’s largest and . ■ 
• m(^ kternatipn 4 dty, and a 4 .■ 
■ dozen other aties, 9 s pilots to i 
"i operate a steel* apd bond trading ■ 
system. The stocks and bonds : 


can now be resold on the ex- 
change at a floating price accord- 
ing to market conditions. 

Because most investors treat 
stock buying as a form of bank 
deposit and keep the stocks they 
buy, trading is sharply curbed. 

Because of such limitations, 
says Wang Yuchun, a STIC of- 
ficial, the word “market” is a 
misnomer for Shanghai. “Fora 
real market,” he explains, “there 
needs to be sufficient stocks and 
bonds issued, a contingent of 
qualified brokers, and modern 
facilities equipped with advanced 
communications. All we have to- 
day is a single counter in each of 
eight STIC branches and just 
three kinds of stocks and three 
kinds of bonds.” 

By the end of 1986, 1,548 
enterprises raised 240 million 
yuan (US$64.6 million) by selling 
stocks and bonds, according to 
Huang. Shareholders can earn an- 
nual dividends of up to 15. per- 
cent, a ceiling set by the state. 

; Mile some complain that the 
dividends are n<ka fair return on 
re*! profit^, the maximum return 
is more than double the 7.2 per- 
cent annual interest that banks 
pay on personal savings. ; 


“I have no expert knowledge of 
shares, but I believe I will make 
more by buying stocks than 
depositing my money in the 
bank," asserts Xu Jie, a young 
man who owns five shares. 

The issues on the market are 
Yanzhong Industrial Coproration; 
Feile Acoustics Corporation; and 
S Electronics TVading Corporation. 

The bonds are Jinjiang (Group) 
United Corporation; Jinshan 
Petrochemical flforks; and 
Shanghai Branch of the Industrial 
and Commercial Bank of China, 

Foreign participation is not yet 
possible, Wfcng says, adding that 
China is proceeding cautiously 
with markets in selected cities 
such as Shanghai, Shenyang* 

Beijing, Chongqing and Wuhan. 

Visiting China last faU» New 
York Stock Exchange chairman 
John J. Phelan, Jr., predicted m 
China will have a full-fledged 
financial market in 10 years. 
Chinese financiers foresee 
Shanghai regaining its statuses 
key financial center in East Asia 
far sooner than that if cun^t 
economic and financial reform 
continue. ..a, 

-By Dai Adi, who wnw* 
China Features in 8*1™' 


Panday is president of the Stockbrokers 
i BY ARUN CHACKO Underwriters Association. 

! m Bombay, Mia For this work, Bombay’s top stock- 

brokers are handsomely rewarded with 

IN A NARROW, crowded street in Bom- incomes that compare favorably with the 
[ay’s old colonial business district, a bestofVMStreetortheCityofLondon. 
beaming seven-year-old high-rise, Jim- 
^oy Tower, soars above the rows of 
sniury-oM buildings that have seen bet- 
terdays. This is the world's 12th largest 
stockorohnnge, now 112 years old, and 
part ol the world of stockbroker Limjee 
Kakhusroo Panday. 

On the fourth story of a worn colonial 
structure around the comer from the 
tower, Panday, 72, functions in a modest 
| air-conditioned office. After 50 years in 
| the business, he has become a Bombay 
legend with a reputation for maintaining 
standards and respectability in a profes- 
sion that in India seems to have little of 
both. 

The natty, cigar-smoking Parsee pro- 
vides a clear contrast to the helter- 
skelter of a Third World stock exchange 
that even a modem skyscraper cannot 
change. The exchange walls are stained 
with betel-nut juice and the plaster is 
racking, but 80 percent of India's 
shares are traded here. Investors mill 
flritedly through the corridors and lob- 
j tos. following the proceedings through 
strategically placed loudspeakers. 

AD but exchange members and their 
agents are barred from the third-floor 
tearing. Hundreds of brokers, the 
®er ones in traditional Indian dress, 
wyounger in trousers and shirts, shout 
^ shove, occasionally even swing fists, 
s they make deals on scraps of paper. 

I ney cry out in Gujrati, the language of 
^jincss from the state north of Bom- 
^e chalked notations on a 
factions blackboard are in English, 
exchange floor is open for business 

^ from noon to 2 p.m. 

ftnd^r rarely enters the trading ring 
which was named for 
l trader who died of a 

IT while dealing on the floor. 

Joys six agents who buy and sell 
gotten uses other smaller brokers to 
his overflow. He spends his time 


Panday and other brokers are cagej? 
about discussing their earnings public- 
ly. But observers believe that when the 
market booms, a top broker dealing for 
major companies and state institutions, 
can earn $750,000 a year, a remarkable 
fortune in a country with a per capita in- 
come of $150. The wealthiest brokers 
live in luxurious flats in Bombay’s most 
exclusive areas, where a three-bedroom 
apartment has been known to retail for 
$1 million. 

‘ ‘In the old days, speculators were no 
saints," Panday recalls. “There were a 
few big operators who operated on the 
stock market in a manner similar to to- 
day, but their scope was limited. 


pa^M c « a m ^ ° f com. 
trading volume so tw &JS2? 8 and 

complexities ofth^^^, the. 
malpractices have increased, 

“In the last six months, ’there has 
been a stampede by bears,’ ’ says Pay- 
day. ‘ ‘New issues are so badly affected, 
underwriters have shied from them. In 
good times, there were seven or eight j 
new issues every week. Currently ^ 
there are just two or three in a month. 

He has seen the Bombay exchange 
weather bear crises at least a dozen 
times in the past 50 years. He sees lit- 
tle indication that this time the result will 
be any different.# 




lb re ? resents * He also trades for 
nopoly public-sector Life Insur- 
l ^rporation and Unit TYust of In- 

$4yrS 8S « scheme ' 311(1 the public- 
^Bankoffadfa.Hisindividualtrans- 

12 to more fl**® US$100,000. 
kkpJ° j^ so 8erve as investment 
» underwriting new issues. 
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The way you write and the 
pen you choose both say 
a lotabout you A Sheaffer 
says it with style. 
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Japan: Hearings recall 
blind rush to dictatorship 


ByAkiyukiKonishi 

in Washington, USA 

'MR. CHAIRMAN,’* said Oliver 
North's attorney, “it's a personal attack 
;n the colonel. I will not sit here and 
isten to it" 

Brendan Sullivan Jr., the "shouting 
lotted plant,*' had his biggest shout of 
Jie Iran-contra joint open hearing before 
die United States House and Senate 
Select Committees. 

It was also the most effective. He in- 
terrupted Daniel K. Inouye, chairman of 
the Senate Select committee, as the 
Hawaiian Democrat lectured North 
about George Washington and the 
cherry tree and about the prohibition 
against US military officers telling lies 
and their obligation to object to the 
unlawful orders of superiors. 

Sullivan jumped in as Inouye said: "Af- 
ter Wbrld War II, at Nuremberg../' 

Inouye evidently was put off balance. 

"Wfell the senator murmured, "you 
have to sit there, if you want to listen/* 
But when he resumed his remarks, 
Nuremberg had been put aside, very 
conveniently for Sullivan and for North. 

Inouye intended no personal attack on 


North. He simply wanted to make a 
point— that the United States already 
has internationalized its own military 
code of ethics by applying it to Nazi Ger- 
mans at the Nuremberg military tribunal 
and that it was not good enough for 
North to accuse his conduct by insisting 
he was simply "following the orders of 
his superiors/* 

Sullivan knew this. But he had to stop 
Inouye because "following orders” is 
precisely the defense he would take 
should North be indicted. 

But as a Japanese whose childhood 
coincided with Japan's blind rush into 
military dictatorship, I found the scene 
left me terribly worried about the future 
of the United States and of the world. 

How can Americans hero-worship a 
military officer who committed serious 
misconduct simply because he was 
obeying orders, when Americans al- 
ready have jailed German and Japanese 
officers and men after llforld War II 
for "obeying the orders of their 
superiors?' * 

North made lying look almost a part 
of the US sense of justice and made 
himself a hero who, in a sublime act of 
self-sacrifice, said, "Ofcourse,itishard 
to lie, but the world being as it is, I had 



Soviet Union: This time 
Rambo plays a scapegoat 


By Tomas KoLesnichenko 

in Moscow, USSR 

DOZENS OF TELEVISION cameras 
turned to face him. In front of their 
televisions, millions of people held their 
breath. For now before a congressional 
committee, the chief witness, the cen- 
tral participant in pne of the dirtiest 
scandals in US history— the Iran- 
contra— began his testimony and finally 
would clarify the sacred question which 
for many months the housewives in 
Ibxas, the senators in Washington, the 
New Ybrk taxi drivers and many, many 
others in different corners of the United 
States had asked themselves: Did Presi- 
dent Reagan know personally that viola^ 
Jions of law, crimes, lies and deception 
were going on behind his back? And 
most important— did the president give 


direct sanction to the arms shipments to 
Iran and their exchange for hostages and 
did he bear the lion's share of respon- 
sibility for the evasion of a congressional 
resolution by providing a means for 
aiding the Nicaraguan contras? 

Marine Lieutenant Colonel Oliver 
North, known at the White House by his 
nickname, Ollie, was, to dte Washington 
magazine, "President Reagan’s Ram- 
bo/’ Rambo doesn’t think, he doesn't 
waiver. For him there is only one com- 
mand: Defeat the “Reds.” Rambo is in- 
vulnerable, as is the United States, 
possessing military superiority and 
tightly defended by its space shield. It's 
no accident that President Reagan 
publicly named Rambo hU favorite hero. 

Oh the screen, Rambo succeeded in 
achieving what the half-miWon-strong 
US Army failed to do in Vietnam. He 

won. Offie North did not win in Vietnam. 
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Witness in Nuremberg. 

to do it.” 

Tb my horror, the US public apparent- 
ly liked it. In a poll, readers of USA Tb- 
day, the national newspaper, proclaim- 
ed North "a national hero” by a margin 
of 9-to-l over those who believed he was 
a villain and should go to jail. 

flfestem Union, riding on this surge of 
popularity, offered 50 percent reduc- 
tions to send political-message tele- 
grams supporting North. 

With this strong leverage, Sullivan 
could shout againandagain, almost mena- 
cingly : ‘ ‘Listen to the American public/ ’ 
Along with the telegrams came ugly 
telephone calls, which as Senator Wfcrren 


Ollie, as a 1 ‘100 percent” patriot who 
‘ ‘prayed for the president/ ’ had agreed 
beforehand to become the “fell guy,” to 
take on himself the role of the 
scapegoat. 

The president— did he or didn’t he 
know, was it his direct order? North 
dodged. No, there was no direct order, 
but he ‘‘thought” the president knew. 
He was only a soldier following orders. 
Ollie did not spare those higherups who 
distanced themselves from him. Be- 
sides his immediate superior Poindex- 
ter, he implicated Attorney General Ed- 
win Meese and Secretary of State 
Shultz. All wound up in the same boat. 
Except Reagan. 

The answer to this question was not 
forthcoming. The soldier remained true 
to his oath. Furthermore, Ollie went on 
the attack. The lieutenant colonel look- 
ed the committee members straight in 
the eye and stunned the United States 
with these words: 

"tes, I lied earlier, to Congress 
among others; yes, I destroyed docu- 
ments; I helped arrange the transfer of 
surplus funds' from the secret sales of 
arms to Iran to the contras but all that 
I did was in the name of the highest in- 
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Rudman, representing the good old 
common sense of the Republican Party 
disclosed indignantly, with racial shusfa 
Inouye, a Japanese-American, and Rep. 
Louis Stokes, a black American. They 
also attacked the ‘ ‘persecution’ ' by most 
committee members of * 'our Ollie.” 

Inouye said he feared that the com- 
munist philosophy that "the end justifies 
the means” was picked up by Ameri- 
cans in their fight against communism. 

In the face of North’s insistence that 
he kept a ledger account of his own pri- 
vate money he spent on the contras, but 
shreddedit, zealots 1 'understood" or for- 
gave him and cried ‘ 1 Ollie forpresident." 

5 It wouldn't make any difference if the 
United States was a huge island, isolated 
historically and socially from the world 
community. But it is not. 

Some Americans, like columnist Ellen 
Goodman, saw through the chauvinist 
veil to comment that the arms-for- 
hostage deal was, in reality, a deal for the 
lives of tens of thousands of Iranians and 
Iraqis for six US hostages. 

When will most Americans share a 
truly globalistic view of the Iran-contra 
scandal? Olliemania may well prove tem- 
porary, the product of sympathy fora 
designated ‘ ‘fall guy ” instead of a crav- 
ing for a national hero. 

I watch Olliemania, with a great deal 
more than just professional interest, 
waiting and hoping for it to decline and 
fade away.# 

Akiyuki Konishi is Washington bureau ma- 
nager of the Mainichi newspapers of Japan. 


terests of the country.” 

In a word, North held firm. And a 
miracle happened. North won the syifr 
pathies of a majority of Americans. The 
United States marvelled at Nora 8 
“personal charm;” his "firmness; ^ 
—how hard this is to write — ' ' principle. 
For this, he is worshipped like an icon. 

Wfe must look truth straight in the eye- 
The outburst of naked chauvinism con- 
vulsing the United States today is not 
accidental. . . . 

This should not only surprise us m 
also put us on our guard. For if a lieu 
nant colonel can act on his own, 
why couldn't a general activate str» 
missiles or the future Strategic Deie 

Initiative (SDD? • lng 

There are many questions rem™ 
—and they are all directed at the 
people. For this is their destiny- 
interdependent century, ror 

pens without consequences, boo 
later, everything has its price, ro 
reason we ask for whom are P ? 
ing, where are you going, Amen 

Tbmas Kolesnichenko writes for the Sovi 

Communist Party daily 

published a longer version of this artK 
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Central America: Time 
jot real debate on policies 


By Eduardo Uubarri 

in San Jost, Costa Rica 

OLIVER NORTH’S dramatic testimony 
in the Iran-contra affair may have put the 
spotlight on Central America, but it 
obscured the most important issue fac- 
ing the region. 

While the country was minutely ex- 
amining the performance of its own 
public officials, it neglected to analyze 
the Managua regime, its plans for exter- 
nal intervention, the totalitarian society 
it is creating, and the consequences for 
US policies and interests in the region. 

Since the revelations in late 1986 of 
secret weapons sales to Iran and the 
diversion of funds to the anti-Sandinista 
rebels, the United States has been 
deeply involved in collective political and 
institutional self-criticism. Much of it 
raged over the fact that a group within 
the White House made important 
foreign policy decisions, apparently 


disregarding the president and overlook- 
ing the guidelines set by Congress. 

The participation of officials of the Na- 
tional Security Council or the State 
Department in the illegal financing of the 
rebels obscured the issue of whether it 
is advisable or not to maintain a policy 
toward Nicaragua based on backing 
rebels fighting against the Sandinista 
regime, and whether the Congress 
could offer a better option than the one 
submitted by the White House. 

Nicaragua’s agreement to the Costa 
Rican peace plan gave all some hope, but 
already some problem have emerged. 

Given the Managua government’s dic- 
tatorial drive, its rush to arm itself, its 
disregard for previous obligations and its 
manipulation of the attempts to achieve 
a negotiated solution in Nicaragua, it is 
very unlikely that the United States will 
be able to avoid military pressure as long 
as no dear indication exists that the San- 
dinista government is truly trying to 
carry out democratic reform. 



Witness In Washington. 

The dramatic alternative for Washing- 
ton has been, for some time, either to 
help the Nicaraguans struggling against 
the regime, at a relatively low cost, or 
become involved, sooner or later, in 
open and direct action with unpredic- 
table consequences. 

All these issues were put on the back 
burner by the advent of Irangate. Con- 
gress stopped taking an active role in the 


Central American situation. Oliver 
North's testimony served to reopen the 
congressional debate. 

Now the legislators have the duty of 
carrying out a double effort. On one 
hand, they must prevent Oliver North’s 
"virtuoso solo" from allowing the US 
public to forget the importance of the 
legal violations committed in the diver- 
sion of arms sales. On the other, they 
! must steer the Central American debate 
i from what Oliver North and his 
* associates did toward the possible 
S courses of action against the totalitarian 
£ regime in Managua. 

£ If this is done, Congress may reach 
z unpleasant conclusions about its erratic 
| voting record on President Reagan's 
| policy towards Nicaragua. Its constant 
it changes may have led to the violation of 
$ guidelines that were unclear. Further- 
more, it will probably find out that its 
lack of consistency has prevented the 
formation of a long-term strategy. 

North's testimony indicates the 
urgent need to focus on congressional 
flounderings that have been detrimental 
not only to democratic efforts in Central 
America, but to US security and leader- 
ship in the region. 

Eduardo Ulibarri is editor of La Nacion, 
Costa Rica’s largest daily newspaper. 
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Argentina: Due obedience 
shields erring army officers 


ByNorberto Svarzman 

at the United Nations 

MANY HAVE FLIRTED with the idea 
of comparing Oliver North's striking in- 
terest in taking the government into 
one’s own hands with the performance 



Whos# orders did Rambo take? 


of the Argentine military officers, who 
under what they considered a divine 
mission elected themselves judges, pro- 
secutors and jurors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel North's claim that 
his acts were justified because he follow- 
ed orders of his superiors has been in- 
stitutionalized in Argentina. It designed 
a law of due obedience to provide 
amnesty from civil prosecution to lower- 
echelon military personnel linked to kill- 
ings and kidnappings during a war 
again st subversives from 1976 to 1982. 

North, of course, did not commit any 
violations of human rights. Instead, for 
‘ ‘patriotic ends/ ’ he mounted a parallel 
foreign policy that functioned amazing- 
ly well for a couple of years in a climate 
of complacency dangerous to United 
States tradition. 

The Argentine military confronted a 
guerrilla movement to install a bloody 
and hard-hearted dictatorship. But that 
danger did not justify the horror of its 
murder of children, the repression that 

! turned into cheap acts of looting and van- 
dalism, the sexual abuse and torture. 

In the case of the contra aid, North 


came through as the champion of the 
"freedom fighters” seeking to force a 
Marxist regime to change direction. 
This met with the approval of a large 
percentage of the US public. 

Argentineans would overwhelmingly 
condemn the excesses of the military 
during the guerrilla repression. 

The best recent public-opinion poll 
happened in Argentina in April during 
the so-called "Holy Week Rebellion/’ 
when young military officers mutinied, 
demanding an amnesty for those who 
committed abuses during the repres- 
sion. The Argentine people, regardless 
of the military threat, took to the streets 
in defense of democracy. 

But the government is not strong 
enough to impose a strictly legal solu- 
tion, a weakness that resulted in the the 
so-called due obedience law, which ex- 
onerates all officers, from lieutenant col- 
onel down, from all excesses. 

Shortly after the proclamation of due 
obedience and the ending of all legal ac- 
tion against nearly 100 military officers, 
the United Nations Convention Against 
Tbrture and Other Cruel, Inhuman and 
Degrading Punishments, was enacted. 

This is the first international instru- 
ment that explicitly prohibits torture. 
Among the ratifying countries are 
Argentina, Mexico and Uruguay. The 
Convention specifically prohibits that 
"orders from above” or "exceptional 
circumstances” be used— such as war 


or emergency— to justify torture. 

If this Convention had been enacted 
a couple of months earlier, Argentina 
would have been unable to issue the due 
obedience law, because it clashes with 
the Convention, which the Argentine 
Constitution recognizes as having the 
force of national law. 

Argentina is the only Latin American 
country emerging from an abusive 
military regime that has jailed members 
of the ruling junta. 

For last word from USA, turn page. 

But the Argentine military seems to 
be unwilling to continue being the butt 
of criticism. The army's Chief of Staff, 
General Josd Caridi, has pressed for a 
speedy vindication of his subordinates. 

The adventures of Lieutenant Colonel 
Oliver North and Admiral John Poindex- 
ter are unusual in a country with a 
civilian-rule tradition. But it is evident 
that the civil sector was complacent, and 
that more than one civilian official liked 
the idea of a crusade against Marxism in 
Nicaragua. But there isn’t a "military 
party” such as the one Caridi seems to 
represent right now, and that is the im- 
portant difference between the events in 
both nations. 

Norberto Svarzman is an Argentine who 
reports from the United Nations. 
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USA: Today’s new hero, tomorrow’s Jbotnok 



A typically American phenomenon. 


By Hodding Carter 

in Washington, USA 

Oliver North is primarily a typically 
American phenomenon who arrives 
with sudden impact on the center 
Q stage of current events, seizes the 
| public imagination and then returns 
* to a place as spear carrier in the 
larger drama. 

North has more time ahead of 
<1 him in the public eye. The special 
prosecutor, whose resources are 
significantly larger than those of 


the congressional committee, will 
give the lieutenant colonel another 
chance to say his piece under the 
somewhat-more-rigorous condi- 
tions of a courtroom. The ex- 
perience may give North an oppor- 
tunity to discover actually what 
martyrdom is all about. 

If he escapes unscathed from his 
courtroom appearance, his appetite 
for public service will not 
necessarily be starved. Since con- 
troversy is not the road to the com- 
mandant's quarters, the lieutenant 
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colonel no longer has a long-term 
career as a professional Marine. 

But as with astronauts and military 
heroes, elective office beckons. 
Some state with a suitably conser- 
vative electorate gladly will reward 
his “standing up for America" with 
a US Senate seat. 

Irony would pile upon irony in 
such a development since North, 
the new man of the national securi- 
ty state, holds Congress in palpable 
contempt. But if he has designs on 
the biggest political prize-the 
White House, then he needs the 
continuing exposure the Senate can 
provide. 

This script is the height (or 
depth) of North’s future. But he is 
an ideological figure and instant 
hero far more useful to his mentors 
as a symbol rather than a player 
with power. Frank J. Fahrenkopfjr., 
the Republican national chairman, 
praised North but carefully exclud- 
ed him from a list of 1988 GOP 
presidential hopefuls. 

More likely North will encounter 
the fate of a far more impressive 
military figure 26 years 
ago. Sacked by President Truman, 
Douglas MacArthur, hero of the 
Pacific, viceroy of Japan, supreme 
commander in Korea, addressed a 
Congress filled with men ready to 
anoint him emperor. Within a year 
or so, MacArthur was a relic of em- 
barrassing passions, all but 
forgotten. 

Another likely future, lucrative if 
boring, looms for North. He can 
become a big-time talk-circuit 
figure, drawing, like Watergate’s 
Gordon Liddy, big bucks from big 
crowds hungering for his James 
Bond doctrine of derring-do at the 
core of his national security 
philosophy. He also can become 
expert-in-residence for a television 
network less interested in the 
message than the drawing power of 
the messenger. In that role, he 
could have a shelf life of 10 to 15 
years, regularly energizing the 
faithfol and fattening his bank 
account. 

Oliver North already is yester- 
day’s man. He fashioned a myth to 
match July’s mood, playing off 
against Congress, one of the coun- 
try’s least-favorite institutions, and 
its deepest illusions about US in- 
nocence, bravery and patriotism. 
The show was, to some, disturbing- 
But North’s 15 minutes of fame are 
over. In the history of the continu- 
ing struggle between Congress an 
presidents, he will be a footnote. 

Hodding Carter, a WorldPaPtr assn® 16 
editor, was State Department spokes®® 
in the Jimmy Carter administration. 
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New political generation 
to join Gorbachev by ‘90 

Eastern Europe to fall in line with Soviet reform 


BySilviuBrucan < 

in Bucharest, Romania 1 

j 

DESPITE THE emphasis of analysts on s 
conflict and resistance in Eastern t 
Europe to Moscow's drive for change, i 
the pressure for integration is so power- ] 
ful that by 1990 all Eastern European i 
countries will fall in line with Mikhail i 
Gorbachev. 

Why so short a time for such a com- ■ 
plicated shift? By 1990, the Soviet, 
Polish and Hungarian five-year plans will 
be based on the market mechanism of 
supply and demand. 

Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria already 
have begun to move cautiously in the 
direction of a market based on supply 
and demand. 

Romania, with 75 percent of its 
foreign trade limited to the Comecon 
countries, will have no choice. 

East Germany is the only Eastern 
European state with an economic alter- 
native. But spuming integration with the 
rest of the East would make it depen- 
dent on West Germany, a hard political 
choice. 

The Stalinist values that led to the 
crushing of the 1968 Prague Spring and 
the 1980 Solidarity Movement in Poland 
now are reversed in Eastern Europe. 
Moscow’s new leadership has conclud- 
ed that unless it adapts the Soviet 
system to the requirements of the 
scientific-technological revolution, the 
USSR will be unable to withstand the 
challenge of the increasingly compute- 
rized West. Their reforms are becoming 
ever more radical. 

Pervading the whole of Eastern 
Europe are the new Soviet values— | 
Perestroika or restructuring; glasnost or 
openness; and demokrutsia. 

However, the communist leaders of 
Eastern Europe belong to an old genera- 
tion and adopting these new values is 
difficult and painfol, even for those anx- 
*ous to see them work. If the Czech gov- 
ernment easily accepts reform, citizens 
jtfe likely to ask, “Why is not Dubcek 
back?,” a reminder of the ex-prime 
Jester who was the spirit behind the 
Prague Spring. Yet the process of re- 
alignment behind the USSR is bound to 
pick up speed for these reasons: 

1. The communist alliance in Eastern 
Eump&is tighter, more compact and in- 
terdependent than that in the West. 
Unlike the Wfest where Britain and Vfest 
Germany are powers with a degree of 
autononiyin tliirxjwn right, in the East, 
^ Power erf the Soviet Union far 
^sceeds that of its allies put together. 

? ^rvean is WorldPaper Associate 
frbtor for Easterri Europe. 


2. The strategic considerations behind 
Gorbachev’s reforms are vital for all 
Eastern European countries. They are 
so far behind technologically, Comecon 
simply does not count in global high-tech 
competition. Out of 23 million Roma- 
nians, 22 million have never seen a com- 
puter. At stake in the era of a third In- 
dustrial Revolution is the survival of 
socialist economies. 

3. As they grow less competitive in 
the world, Eastern European countries 
are bound to rely more and more on 
Comecon for absorbing their industrial 
exports. In 1960, the CMEA, or Com- 
econ, countries accounted for more than 
10 percent of world trade. In 1985, the 
figure dropped to 9.6 percent, including 
5.5 percent traded among themselves. 

By 1990, the trade of Eastern countries 
among themselves will range from 60 to 
75 percent. As trade relations among < 
the Eastern countries grow stronger ( 
than their relations outside the region, 
integration will grow. 1 

4. The network of oil and gas pipelines 1 
and the power grid that link Eastern ! 
Europe with the supplier of most of its 
energy and iron ore, the Soviet Union, 

is stronger than the Warsaw Treaty as a 
motive for integration. 

The analysts who emphasize 
resistance have a point. The three most- 
developed Eastern countries, East Ger- 
many, Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
dramatically increased their imports of 
new machinery from the West, reveal- 
ing a widespread skepticism that trading 
with the Comecon alone will help 
modernize their industries. 

The Soviets themselves are faying 
hard to engage in joint ventures with as 
many Wfestem corporations as possible. 

When Gorbachev noted in May that 
Soviet-Romanian cooperation in produc- 
tion and research was far behind 
schedule, President Ceausescu reacted 
swiftly, accepting for the first time the 
idea of allowing Soviet and Romanian 
factories to trade directly in goods, 
technology and expertise. 

“Socialist countries should cease to 
exchange shoddy goods between | 
themselves,” said Gorbachev in 
remarks no Romanian forgot, ‘ ‘and to 
consider CMEA as a dustbin.” 
Hungarian and Soviet economists 
argue that the old practice of trading in 
Comecon through annual, rigid 
govemment-to-govemment exchange 
: agreements has become anachronistic 
and pounterproductive. The practice 
precludes realistic priees and competi- 
: tion and quality checks. After scrapping 
the administrative method of running 
their economy, Poland and Hungary 
have proposed a reorganization of 
Comecon inner trade, including refiance 



on supply and demand, and competition 
over prices and quality. 

Initially, Gorbachev was reluctant to 
go that far. Now a more radical approach 
has won the day in Moscow. The time 
has come for Comecon to follow suit. 


Conservative leaders clinging to 
economic orthodoxy are facing a for- 
midable challenge that is bound to ac- 
celerate the change of guard. By 1990, 
a new political generation will be in com- 
mand all over Eastern Europe.# 
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Despite Sri Lankan accord, dangers still loom 
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tween President Junius I 

Jayawardene and Indian 
Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi brought peace to 
the island of Sri Lanka after 10 years of 
ethnic violence? Has the snake in 
Paradise been scotched at last? Will the 
Thmil Tigers, who fought tooth and claw 
to partition this island of 26,000 square 
miles and establish a separate state for 
the minority of 1.5 million Thmils, settle 
down to accept the regional autonoiny 
which the accord provides? Will they 
abandon violence and participate in the 
democratic process, sharing propor- 
tionate power with the majority of 14.5 
million Sinhala Lions? 

These and 100 other anxious ques- 
tions are on the lips of every Lankan at 
home and abroad who has lived through 
10 bloody years of unimaginable terror 
or observed it from afar. Breathing sighs 
of relief at the signing of the accord were 
most of the Sinhalese who have insisted 
on a unitary state and most of the Thmils 
who never wanted to break away despite 
the indignities and injustices heaped on 
them ever since the government of 
Solomon Bandaranaike took the expe- 
dient racist shortcut to power in 1956. 

Lankans may be chagrined that peace 
in their land is now subject to the good 
will and iron whim of the government of 
India, and concerned about the sincerity 
of R^jiv Gandhi, who in July indulged in 
a spasm of Big Brother tantrums by 
dropping 1 ‘humanitarian aid’ ’ to Thmils 
in unauthorized overflights by Indian Air 
Force bombers escorted by Indian MIG 
fighters. 

Whatever their doubts about the dura- 
bility of the peace agreement, Lankans 
have almost unanimously agreed that 
two good things have happened: 

• The killing has stopped. The mili- 
tants are surrendering their weapons. 
No one gainsays the value of that boon. 

• The interference of the South Indian 
state of Thmil Nadu in the lives and 
political processes of Sri Lanka has been 
stopped. The militant Thmils were hous- 
ed, fed, armed and supplied for four 
years by and through Thmil Nadu. The 
tiny Sri Lanka army, navy and air force 
were incapable of preventing that incur- 
sion. 

Now the Indian navy patrols the 
28-mile Palk Strait, which has kept the 
two countries distinct during the 2400 
years of history of Sri Lanka. Three divi- 
sions of the Indian army are encamped 
in the North to provide muscle to the 
accord. 

What persuaded President Jayawar- 
dene to entrust the keeping of the peace 
to the government of India? This was in 
spite of his publicly expressed rage at its 
violation of Sri Lanka's sovereignty by 


BY TARZIE VITTACH! 


Tbrzie Vtttacht, a WbrldPaper asso- 
ciate editor at large who insited Sri 
Lanka in August, is the author of 
Emergency *58— The Story of the 
Ceylon Race Riots, published by 
Andre Deutsch (London, 1958). The 
book critiqued the " Sinhala Only ” 
policy of the Bandaranaike govern- 
ment and was promptly banned. 


It sold five editions in four months. 
Not long after, he had to flee the 
country and lived as an exile for five 
years to escape threats to his family. He 
says ruefully, *7 ms all the right 
things. A majority man: A Sinhalese, 
a Buddhist, the right cast— oh every- 
thing. But defending the minority’s 
rights ivas evidently not on.” 
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What will keep them from taking up arms again? 


the airdrop of “humanitarian aid,” a la 
Colonel North to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras. The answers are not far to seek. 

First, he was out of options. His own 
forces were incapable of preventing the 
supplying of arms and logical assistance 
from Thmil Nadu. It was too dangerous 
to hitch the political integrity of his lit- 
tle island to one or more of the big 
powers, who have no permanent friends 
but only permanent interests. 

Second, he preferred Sri Lanka being 
beholden to the government of India 
rather than become a victim of the com- 
munal chauvinism and irredentism of 
Thmil Nadu politicians. They were 
manipulating the ethnic problems in Sri 
Lanka to promote their own separatist 
ambitions in India. India is a big regional 
power, bound, despite occasional aber- 
rations, by its international obligations to 
behave responsibly as a member of the 
Non-aligned Movement, of the South 
Asian Association for Regional Coopera- 


tion (SAARC) and of the Common- 
wealfri, Thmil Nadu has no such respon- 
sibilities and was intervening in Sri Lanka 
as a maverick, much as the ancient ra- 
jas of South India had done thousands of 
years ago. 

Third, the government of India “has 
a vested interest in the integrity of the 
island of Sri Lanka,” as Rajiv Gandhi 
once said. India’s complicity or con- 
nivance in the partitioning of Sri Lanka 
inevitably would be seen and used as a 
wedge to promote the fragmentation of 
India into separatist ethnic and linguistic 
states. 

Fourth, Jayawardene, who celebrates 
his 81st birthday this month, has an in- 
tuitive trust and personal affection for 
young Gandhi. He feels the son is a very 
different personality from his mother, 
Indira, who played the role of elder 
sister to Bandaranaike's widow, the 
president’s political bite noire. 

Has then the racial problem of Sri 


Lanka been solved? No guaranteed per- 
manent solutions exist to such prob- 
lems, as we know from the history of 
the Middle East. You cannot “solve" 
problems like that but you can change 
their character and intensity. That is 
what Jayawardene has achieved. 

Danger is ahead. The accord provides 
for a referendum in the Eastern Pro- 
vince to decide whether it should be 
merged into the now-autonomous 
North. Only one-third of its population is 
Tamil. The rest are Sinhalese and 
Moors. If the result yields an over- 
whelming NO, as it is likely to, would the 
militant Thmils accept the verdict peace- 
ably? They are bound to cry foul and try 
once more to take to violence. But with- 
out a supply of arms from Thmil Nadu, 
that course would not take them far. 

The corollary to this, of course, is the 
presence of Indian troops in the island 
and the dependency on the Indian navy 
will be prolonged. The extended 
presence of a foreign army will certain- ; 
ly be seen as an incubus by the 
Sinhalese— as well as by moderate 
Thmils— and used as a rallying cry by 
Mrs. Bandaranaike and her cohorts. 
Like her husband, they never have been 
adverse to using racial expediency to at- 
tain and retain power. 

They tried to exploit the situation, de- 
nouncing the accord as a sellout to In- 
dia. But that move, which caused a rash 
of rioting among the Sinhalese, has been 
stopped by the firm imposition of 
emergency measures. The sore con- 
tinues, however, to ooze. 

Rumblings of discontent emerged 
within Jayawardene’s party when the ac- 
cord was announced. Jayawardene blunt- 
ly offered to accept the resignation of 
any minister who balked. None did. The 
alternative was to throw their lot in with 
Mrs. Bandaranaike, but that is too bit- 
ter a medicine for men who abhored 
her regime and drove her into the 
political wilderness. 

Part of the dissidence was due to 
Jayawardene’s preferred tactic of pro- 
ducing a fait accompli. Sri Lankans have 
a 50-year tradition of democratic public 
debate. They like to talk things out even 
if the argument becomes circular. 

Jayawardene cannot wait that long. 

When the Thmils agreed to come to 
the negotiating table at Timpu two yea^ 
ago, I suggested to him that the outcome 
depended on the extent of his own 
magnanimity. He reflected for a long 
minute, as is his way. , 

“I am an old man now,’ ' he answerofl. 
“Do you think that I want this ierm 
conflict to be my legacy to history? I 
a personal interest in what you cau 
magnanimity.” 

Well said. It now remains to be we 
done.4 
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j \ Ivan at bat 

Strong and swift Soviet 
athletes have long led 
j s' ^ the international pack in 
' • such sports as ice hockey 

— * and weightlifting. But mastering 
the fine art of baseball, which will be 
an official T event at the 1992 Summer 
V 1 Olympics in Spain, has 

\ tad proved more elusive. 

.A k {EjJjji Determined not to 
\ be left in the dug- 

out, the Soviets 

PflllkAil ^ turning to 
T MHUifrli #.Mft the baseball- 

\ crazy Japanese for a few 

LfiL pointers. Recently 16 students 
from Khabarovsk Physical 
Education University traveled to Japan 
in their quest to bat their way into the 
world's major leagues. 

Despite the team interpreter's asser- 
tion that a ,, baseball-Iike ,, game was 
once played in Russia, a Japanese 
observer gives the Soviets long odds in 
Barcelona. Nevertheless, the medal- 
hungry Soviet Union is taking budding 
membership in the international frater- 
nity of baseball players very seriously. 
Kiev recently hosted the first national 
baseball tournament, and baseball is be- 
ing added to the curriculum of physical 
education universities. 

The Japanese-taught players will pass 
on their newly acquired skills to Soviet 
schoolchildren, to whom batting and 
fielding strategies will presumably 
become second nature. And while they 
may not be ready in time to strengthen 
the show in 1992, chances are these 
future Soviet baseball aficionados will 
enter the 21st century ready to give in- 
ternational teams a run for their money. 

Protest, Italian-style 

When the small town of Monticchiello, 
Italy, discovered it might become host 
to a toxic waste dump, villagers took to 
the streets. But instead of organizing 


noisy or angry protests, they produced 
a time-honored means of making town 
views felt: a play in the village square. 

For the past 20 years, according to the 
New York Times, villagers have 
theatrically opined about everything 
from resistance against Fascist troops to 
women’s liberation. This year, news of 
an itinerant New York barge loaded with 
unwanted garbage, along with the threat 
of a toxic waste dump in the backyard, 
quickly set the scene for “Bewitched 
Bread/ ’ an allegory about peasants who 
turn to a witch to learn why their land 
is producing strange fruit. 

The actors acknowledge that their 
production raises as many questions as 
it answers. This ambiguity is mirrored 
in the play, where the king and queen 
who must resolve the farmers’ debate 
find it hard to say whether the creature 
which changed the land is a blessing or 
a curse. 

As for the villagers, they will have 
more clues this winter, when the 
regional government makes a final deci- 
sion on the dump’s location. 

What goes up 
must come down 

He may be known to every child as the 
man who explained why apples fall out 
of trees, but to his contemporaries he 
was a strange and reclusive genuis. And 
while he is recognized today for his 
achievements in physics, his passions in 
life were alchemy and interpreting the 
Bible. 

But exactly 300 years ago, Isaac 
Newton— “the most fearful, cautious, 
and suspicious Tfemper that I ever 
knew,” as one person described him— 
set down the laws of motion and univer- 
sal gravitation in his opus Pnncipia. 
Written in Latin and laden with mathe- 
matical formulas, the book is considered 
one of the most important scientific 
works ever produced. 

The English physicist almost didn’t 


write the book for fear of controversy. 
Fortunately for future scientists, he was 
talked into it by a friend and thus explain- 
ed for any persistent reader extremely 
well versed in mathematics the motion 
of the Earth, the moon and the planets, 
as well as tides and comets. All this from 
a farmboy whose father could not sign 
his own name. 

The vanishing forest 

Going, going... gone? TYopical forests 
around the world haven’t disappeared 
yet, but the Wforld Wildlife Fund claims 
that most will be seriously damaged and 
many wiped out in the next 80 years if 
the current rate of deforestation for fuel, 
timber and farming land continues. 

These resource-rich jungles cover 
only seven percent of the globe, but 
are home to more than half the earth’s 
species. Many of the plants have impor- 
tant medicinal qualities. 

Some countries are restoring their 
damaged resources. Jamaica, for exam- 
ple, has pioneered automatic terracing, 
using fast-growing trees. In India, re- 
forestation in the Damodar 
\klley has reduced 
floods in catch- 
ments above 
dams and 
decreased 
sedimentation. 

Even the most j 
industrially-minded 
capitalist should, sit 1 

up and take notice 
of the threat to the 
rainforests. While 
the essential oils, /vA 
gum and resins pki 
the forests ^ 

produce may 

sound exotic, they •• V ■ 

contribute to such 
: consumer goods as 
glue, toothpaste, lipstick, 

: lubricants, and even golfballs. 
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UNDERCURRENT 


Ubulez-vous du New York cheesecake? 


McDonald’s golden arches are already 
a familiar— and much maligned— symbol 
of Europe's acquiescence to American 
fast-food culture. But now the United 
States is introducing France— at least, 
to a more palatable form of American 
cuisine— with everything from chocolate- 
chip cookies to California wine and . 
New York cheesecake. C 

What appreciation of this new 
form of American cooking . 

and eating adds up to is being Og 
brancKe , or plugged in, says 


the New York Times. With many women putting a gleam in the eye of American 
working outside the home, and shorter restaurateurs, a number of whom have 
lunches becoming the norm, mealtime settled in France in order to dish up 
American style is daily gaining appeal, everything from barbecued ribs to such 


This interest is also 


| Southwestern fare as burritos and nachos. 

The Cordon Bleu school is in no 
danger of being elbowed aside in the 
polite battle for the French palate. 
But it looks as if American chefs 
and cookbooks, with their newel 
but tasty ideas, are becoming a 
permanent part of the French 
gustatory landscape. 
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WorldPaper 

WORLD MARKETPLACE 


/teach Over 600,000 
top and middle managers 
and professionals 

throughout Asia, Latin America and 
the Middle East. 

Send ad text and US$225 per column inch (2.54cm) to: 

WorldMarketPlace 

WorldPaper, 424 World Trade Center 
Boston, MA 02210, USA 
Telephone 617-439-5400 
Telex 6817273 

Education - 


- - Business Opportunities. 

PHILIPPINES INVESTMENTS 

Investors looking for mergers/ 
acquisitions/projects (US$0.5-50 million). 

Please contact Philip J. Grotty 
Crotty & Associates, Tel: 815-2157 to 59 

Investment and Management Tlx: 45861 

Consultants, Manila. Fax: 815-3697 

SURPLUS PLANTS-SALE 

Oxygan - Nitrogen - Argon 

Modern Liquid — Excellent Condition 

25 Ton (750M) • 75Ton(2250M) • 1/2 Ton (15M) • 1 Ton (30M) • 5Ton(150M) 
LOW PRICES WITH FINANCING 
Nicolai Joffe Corn. Dept. P, P.O. Box 5362, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 USA. Tlx: 674638 



University 


Independent non-tradltlonal 
University offers external 
degree programme. Full credits 
fonlfe/career experience. 

Nall Gibson & Company. 
Dept. WP. P.O. Box 28, 


INTERESTED IN U.S. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 
KIDDER-HALL 
ASSOCIATES 

Helps parents find the right school 
or college anywhere m the U.S. 

CeA or write us at: 

124 Mount Auburn St., Suite 200 
Cambridge. MA 02138 USA 

T«l 617-576-6776 Tali*' 4940896 HQCM 


NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

It is possible— It Is honestly 
possible— to earn good, usable 
Bachelor’s, Master’s, Doc- 
torates, even Law Degrees from 
recognized American univer- 
sities, without ever going to 
America. The time involved can 
be quite short, and the cost sur- 
prisingly low. May I air mall you 
free Information, without obliga- 
tion? Dr. John Bear, 

9301 N. Highway 1, Suite 297, 
Mendocino, CA 96460, U.S.A. 
Telephone: (707) 937-4228 


CENTER FOR 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 


A four-year independent college 
incorporated in the District qf Columbia 
and licensed to confer degrees. 

* BRA International Business Z UNIVERSITY 
+ BA Interdisciplinary Studies y O 


(liberal Arts & Social Sciences) ^ 

• AA Liberal Arts 

* AA8 International Business 5 ! ■ 9 • 6 ■ 9i 

Housing in efficiency apartments. 

Write or phone for further information: 

Dept. 101, Via Marche, 54, 00187 Rome. Italy 
Tbl: 493-528/493-664 Tfelex: 612510 


GET AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
IN AN INTERNATIONAL SETTING 

• Campuses in San Diego, California: London; 

Mexico City and Nairobi 

• Study with students from more than 70 countries 

• Learn from internationally renowned professors 

• Join an international community dedicated to 
bringing the world together through education 

Fully accredited degree programs leading to 
undergraduate and graduate, degrees with majors in: 

Business Education ■ _ ■ En g i nee ring 

Hospital Management . International Relations 
Performing. Arts Visual aits Psychology 

For additional information ooritact: 

United States International University 
Office of Admissions 

10455 Fomerado Road; San Diego, QA 92131 USA- 
Tblaphone::(Bl9) 693-4772 • Fax: (619) 893-8662' * £ 


Cultural Center 
of North America 
Boston, USA 
Is the ideal place to 
develop your skills in 
ENGLISH 

and prepare for a career 
or advance university 
study. 

INTENSIVE ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 

2-Year College Program 
With AAS Degree In 

• ACCOUNTING 

• ADVERTISING SALES 

• DATA PROCESSING 

• FASHION DESIGN 

• HOTEL MANAGEMENT 

• INTERIOR DESIGN 

• RETAIL MERCHANDISING 

• SCIENCE/MATH . 

• TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY 
Dormitory Accommodations. 
New classes begin In 
September and January. 

For complete Information 
and catalogue write to: 




Spartan Health 
Sciences University 
School of Medicine 
in Vieux Fort, St. Lucia 
West Indies 


* Classes Starting: 

September 1987, 
January 1988, May 1988 

* Instruction in English 

* W.H.O. Listed 


For information: 

U.S. Office 
7618Boeing, Suite C 
El Paso, Texas 79926 USA 
Tel: (915) 778-5309 


ft Earn 

D UNIVERSITY 
h DEGREES 


Utilizing work, Me.& academic 
experience; for evaluation and' 
mrairnatlon forward resume to- 


fjjCWQ SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 

9581 W. Pico Bivd. Dept.'ii 
LA., CA 90035 USA . 



Master business in 

BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 

Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your degree in Berkeley. 

Master of Business Adnt inistm- Armstrong also offers undergraduiie 
tlon Degree Programs degrees in Accounting, Manage- 

Avaiiable majors include finance. ment . Inrernarinnal Business, Corn- 
Marketing, International Business, purer Management Science, Finance 
Management and Accounting. and Marketing. 

Knullsh i set mill l.mmi.iiy is ..(n-r.-il in lu l|i tiiii-i ii.ilkm.il slml«-iils prepare CorlOEH. 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 

SrHii iouprm fur your ,t{fJ lull tun. fmfhkrei .mjjrtt I JK fuff Ciihlhf,. 


2222 Harold Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 
(415) 848-2500 

Please send free 128-page catalog. My interest is: 
P MBA □ Undergraduate degree programs □ ESL \ 


Address: 


Accredited by Western Association of Schools and Colleges 


Three-Month Postgraduate Courses In: 
Management for General Managers 

• INDUSTRIAL PROJECT CYCLE 
MANAGEMENT 

• MARKETING MANAGEMENT AND 
PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 

• LIGHT METAL SECTOR TECHNOLOGY 
AND MANAGEMENT 

Starting January 18, 1988 
Enrollment Deadline October 15, 1987 


These courses are offered by RVB, a 
recognized institute in managerial 
capability development for the 
developing world. RVB is linked to the 
Delft University of Technology and 

has more than 30 years of experience 

in management development. 

Fbr further Information please write or telex. 

Dr. R. Wlrtz 

' Head, Executive Development Programmes ■ 

RVB, P0 Box 143 RYE 

. 2600 AC-Delft, The Netherlands 

Telex: 38323 RVB NL 
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The presentation and contents of 
mJpaper ate timely and informative, 
a feast for readers like me whose 
■ taowtedge about the arms industry, 

^ MPoperJwe 1987, is next to nil. For 
j eample, I did not know that Egypt, 

I and Indonesia are now expor- 

j [im arms. This information also alarms 
one who has stood for world peace and 
; disarmament. 

In the Philippines, the land reform 
program more than the US bases issue 
will divide our people. All our land , 
reform laws, from Magsaysay in the i 
1 1950s to the present, are failures. The c 
I people are no longer in the mood to be i 
denied their right to the decent living of t 
which they have been deprived all these t 
years. I hope my fears are unfounded. 1 
Lorenzo M. Thnada 
Former Philippine senator 
Manila 

Multinational liability 

Highly radiated dairy products imported 
after the Chernobyl accident from coun- 
tries neighboring the Soviet Union have 
cost lives in Bangladesh. 

As a result of handling and eating 
highly contaminated products, many 
people have died or been sent to 
hospital. Stores that use such products 
are now being closed. The disaster did 
not stop there. When contaminated pro- 
ducts were thrown into rivers, millions 
of fish died. Others fell ill after drinking 
the water from these rivers. 

Bangladesh has asked Poland, the 
supplier of 3,000 tons of contaminated 
milk powder, to compensate the victims. 
But Poland is not the only offender. 
Another 6,000 tons of contaminated but- 
ter ofl supplied by a Scandinavian coun- 
try have also been recovered. 

Bangladesh, like many Third World 
nations, depends heavily on imported 
dairy and other products. But it does not 
!®e adequate means of testing products 
for radiation contamination, nor does it 
have the means of fully protecting its 
people from a myriad of other industrial 
accidents caused by unscrupulous 
multinational corporations. 

Many Third Wbrld nations do not have 
adequate protection, technical know- 
how, training and early detection 
systems. As a result, innocent people 
»se their lives. It is time for the United 
: NatIons to create an organization to 
oversee, train, and ensure the safety of 
People from industrial accidents. Such 
an agency should ensure that govem- 
and multinational companies take 
^equate steps to avoid such disasters. 

; Abdul Momen 

Faculty, Salem State College 
| Massachusetts 

| Chinese perspective 

| J? ' m P re ssed with your Chinese 
; rS u r T^ rst ^ because it exists, 
j WldPaper continues to offer much- 
| eded perspectives. Ybu must feel that 
Jpu are founding a Fourth International, 
1 ttle new look we need. 


Hold the glaze— these are vital issues 


A dozen or more years 
ago, a world-weary US 
commentator coined 
the phrase “MEGO” 

(My Eyes Glaze Over) 
concerning the most imposing and most 
imponderable issues— population con- 
trol, arms control, environmental pro- 
tection and economic development— on 
which our future so clearly depends. 

MEGO stood also for “who really 
needs more gloom and doom/ 1 1 'these 
issues are really too big to grapple 
with," “charity begins at home if 
anywhere at all/ 1 and ‘ ‘let’s get back to 
the basics of scandal, sex and entertain- 
ment"— or, alternatively, fires, coups 
and earthquakes. In other words, things p 
on which the press can fairly focus. a 
Despite it all, concerned world citi- ti 
zens, whether clear-eyed or glazed, e 
continue to study, massage and toil at p 
the biggest, toughest “UN issues.” g 
Jaded world journalists continue to get p 
battered with their findings. c 

Three such reports have landed on my li 
desk in the last week, each one worthy, c 
important, depressing and easy to 
ignore and set aside. 

But let’s not. How about ignoring 
the latest from the Gulf or Korea 

or Panama and focusing instead on the 
process more than the politics of current 
affairs for a hint of where we might be 
going? 

According to these three reports, the 
journey ahead is arduous and dangerous. 

The first report is from the Population 
Institute, which describes itself as ‘ 'the 
world's largest, independent, nonprofit, 
grass-roots organization specializing in 
global population issues/ ’ Issued in con- 
nection with the 1987 State of the Wbrld 
Population Report, the report almost 
pulsates with unhappy facts and figures. 
For instance: 

-“With the world’s population now 
exceeding five billion, we will witness 
three billion young people entering their 
reproductive years within the next 
generation.” 

-“In 1950, only one city m the 
developing world had a population 
greater than five million; by the year 
2000, there will be 46 such cities.” 

[ —“By no later than the year 2020, 

. the combined populations of Asia and 
i Africa will be six to eight billion people, 
significantly more than now five on the 
entire planet.” 

> __“15 million infants under age one 

I will die this year-42,000 each day- 
- many because their mothers did not 
t know how to allow appropriate intervals 
, between pregnancies.” , ■ 

About the US government reluctance 
k to back international population control 


BY CROCKER SNOW, JR. 


John K. Fairbank 
Emeritus professor of history 
• Harvard University 
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pathologically preoccupied with national 
security, Ms to comprehend the threat 
to global peace and stability that will 
emerge as the result of 800 million peo- 
ple looking for jobs within the next 
generation. High unemployment over 
prolonged periods almost inevitably 
creates the intensive frustration that 
leads to hostility towards leadership, civil 
disobedience, insurrection and war/ ’ 

If we allow 
our eyes 

to glaze over today, 
they could cloud over 
from things ever so 
much worse. 


programs, the authors write: 

‘ 'Ironically the Reagan administration, 


Let’s look at the second package 
lying there docilely, pleading for atten- 
tion. It’s from the Inter-Action Council, 
a collection of former presidents, prime 
ministers and political leaders. Free 
from the shackles of office, they can 
openly address the big issues that they 
doubtless contributed to and/or ignored 
while in office. Seventeen of these 
former heads of state gathered in 
Malaysia last spring. Their report makes 
it clear that there are no lingering 
Pollyannas in the group: 

“In the final years of tire 20th century, 
humanity is confronted by the greatest 
set of crises in history/’ they wrote. 

* 'Yet measures adequate to meet them 
have not been adopted. Without effec- 
tive and correct responses, . . there can | 
be no enduring future.” 

The chapter headings and one excerpt 
indicate the depth of their pessimistic 
table talk. 

I. Peace and Disarmament. Peace 
has lost its true meaning in a world 
which since Wbrld War II has not seen 
a single day without war, conflict, pover- 
ty and widescale human and en- 
vironmental degradation / ’ 

II. The State of the World Economy. 
“For moral, political and economic 
reasons, humanity must strive towards 


a more equitable economic structure, ^ 
reversing the present appalling poverty 
which afflicts vast numbers of human be- 
ings throughout the world/ ’ 

IE. Development , Population, En- 
vironment. “Increased development 
assistance flows to developing countries 
become even more imperative in the 
face of adverse global, economic and en- 
vironmental conditions.” 

IV. Terrorism and Drug Trafficking. 

1 "Iferrorism and drug trafficking are fre- 
quently and intimately interlinked and 
call for more effective multilateral 
cooperation.” 

Can you stand any more? Here's the 
third report. It’s a detailed assessment 
by Ian Burton, head of the International 
Federation of Institutes for Advanced 
Study, of tiie recently issued report of 
the Wbrld Commission on Environment 
and Development (or Bruntland Report, 
named for Chairwoman Gro Brundtland 
of Norway). 

‘ ‘The problems are notoriously intrac- 
table,” Burton writes. "Furthermore 
the international community is currently 
demoralized by a series of major set- 
backs. The debt crisis threatens global 
economic security, economic growth 
has been absent or feeble in large 
regions of the globe, and has failed to 
show the resurgence which many 
predicted would follow the decline in 
world oil prices. What has been the 
, world's greatest creditor nation (the 
i United States) has become almost over- 
• night the world's largest debtor. The 
i developing countries collectively are 
now net exporters of capital. Military ex- 
t penditures continue to mount despite 
c encouraging talk of disarmament, and 
protectionism grows steadily. Moreover, 
e multilateralism is in retreat.” 
d It’s an imposing, important, almost 
n impenetrable troika of reports, to be | 
r- sure. It’ s all classic MEGO as well. But 
i- one gets the feeling that if we allow our 
eyes to glaze over from inattention to- 
y. day, they could doud over from things 
ic ever so much worse in the years to 
Is come.* 
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Why are we 

pouring away the world’s most 
fertile environment? 


Life began at the water’s edge, and that It 
watery environment - marsh, estuary and V * La 
coast - is still some of the most fertile on the \ m i 
planet's surface, supporting flora and fauna |\ : § 

whichcouldnotsumveanywhereel.se. \ I 

Man and wetlands. jjL .1 

Since before recorded history man has ff J 
settled at the water’s edge to fish in wetland k. Jr 
waters or farm the rich wetland soils. Many ■ Wj 
early civilizations were founded upon Wli 

wetlands, and millions of people are still ■ 

dependent on them today, f£ r M 

Wetlands are being changed and £ - ff. 
destroyed all over the world. >JPi 

But ideas have changed. Inmany parts i 

of the world wetlands are considered waste- »-•: 
lands to be drained or filled-in. And it’s often Jr ' i 
the taxpayers who finance the destruction /•’. J 
of these diverse and productive natural areas. 8 : jj£ M 

In the tropical regions ambitious, yet . |f jm 

, often poorly conceived, land improvement Mm S 
schemes', irrigation and hydro power |*. :M 

projects change the whole nature of ■ ■ f §' Mm 
age-old ecological systems. And .the future $i»Jl 
productivity of these wetlands is threatened I mmM 
for the sake of a short term advantage. 


Sri 


In tlie developed world, governments 
regularly finance the drainage of even 
privately-owned wetlands to the detriment 
of the public’s need for fish production, 
flood control, water purification and 
recreational sites. 

Support our international effort 
to save wetlands. 

WWI ; has prepared an international 
programme to save wetlands which will: 

Develop existing wetland reserves, set 
up new ones, and train national park staff 
in wetlands’ management techniques. 

Support those lobbying efforts which 
highlight the value of wetlands in land-use 
policies, and help secure allocations of 
money for conservation aid. 

Continue to fund wetland conservation 
projects in dozens of countries including 
such important wetlands as those in Irian 
Jaya, theDjoudj in Senegal, Pantanal in 
Brazil and Lange Lacke in Austria. 

But these things will only happen if you 
support them with your money. Please help. 

Write for further details to: World 
Wildlife Fund, World Conservation Centre, 
CH-1196 Gland, Switzerland. 


& 

WWF 


CARE FOR NATURE, YOUR FUTURE 
< v DEPENDS ON IT 


WWRacknowkdges with lh<mh thidomim of this space iy Worti Paper. 


Advertisement prepared as a public service by Ogihy & Mather. 
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RJ, I AT A hold 
international seminar 


ifiABA (Petra) — In co-operation 
Jordanian (RJ) , the 
international Aviation and Trans- 
Mrialfon Association^ IATA) ended 
Elhlrd International Civil Avtati- 
non Seminar, which was held in 
A^ba from 14-16 September 
1987. 

The seminar dealt with the 
recent developments in the avia- 
m business, and discussed Iss- 
ues relating to the newly adopted 
flight routes, airline schedules, 
sales and marketing policies, air- 
fare strategies and recruitment of 
slafl. 

The Bemlnar also discussed the 
airline computer reservation sys- 
tems and their Impacts on the 
third worlds airline marketing 
strategies. The regional co- 
operation between the Third World 
countries was also necessitated, 
as the seminar discussed the new 
trend of unhealthy competition 
from major deregulated airlines in 
the aviation market. 

Addressing the opening session, 
Mr AJi Qhandour, RJ's chairman of 


the board and chief executive of- 
ficer, deputizing for His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
said the seminar, having been held 
In Aqaba, helped in marketing, 
Aqaba as a tourist attraction, and 
In promoting Jordan's endeavours 
in developing Its civil aviation and 
tourism marketing business. 

Mr Ghandour added that the ci- 
vil aviation market needs 5400 air- 
planes during the next fifteen 
years, whose costs might be es- 
timated at $250 billion. The de- 
mand for those planes is necessi- 
tated due to many reasons such 
as the increases in the number of 
passangers, the reduction in air- 
line fares, the drop of fuel prices, 
and the existence of international 
competition, said Mr Ghandour. 

The seminar is the third of its 
kind, which IATA recently held in 
Aqaba. The IATA comparises of 
160 member countries, and held 
the first seminar in West Germany 
(1983) and the second in the Phi- 
lippines (1985). 


Electricity Authority 
electrifies rural areas 


AMMAN (Petra) — In a report Iss- 
ued by the Jordan Electricity Au- 
thority, 656 villages have been el- 
ectriffed between, 1975 and 1986. 
1h88B villages are Inhabited by 
1,055,000 people, who comprise 
ol 93 per cent of the Kingdom’s 
rural Inhabited areas. 

For the 1976-1980 Develop- 
ment Plan, total costs of rural el- 
ectrification projects amounted to 
J0 10 million, and JD 20 million for 
tha 1881-1985 plan. Total costs 
iw the current plan, 1986-1990, 
are estimated at JD 19 million. 

According to the report, more 
than 40 per cent of the houses at 
Jose villages got connected to 
pie electricity network during the 
wtlal stages of the projects, and 
me figure rose by 12 per cent 
each year. 


Central Bank’s gold reserves 


IN HIS economy column, pu- 
hBShgd in Ad-Dustour daily, 17 
September 1987, Dr Abdullah 
AJ-Malkl. director-general of 
Association of Banks in 
Jordan disclosed lhat the Cen- 
tral Bank of Jordan (CBJ) holds 
around one millions ounces of 
flora. The book value of these 
wnces is around JD 66 million, 
.jjoanwhile, the market value 
miflht reach JD 153 million. 

^J f the Central Bank sold its 


gold. Dr Malki contended, it 
would increase its net assets 
by JD 87 million, moreover, the 
Central Bank's net assets of 
hard currencies will increase 
by $450 million. 

Dr Malki argued that, the 
CBJ's gold reserves do not 
generate any returns, whitest 
selling them and Investing their 
proceeds will generate annual 
earnings reaching $31 million. 


economy 

Royal decree approves set-up 
of a medical corporation 


AMMAN (Star) — A law to esta- 
blish a public liability company, 
which will be named the Midical 
Treatment Corporation. has 
recently been approved by a Royal 
Decree which will be put into ef- 
fect on 16 October, 1987. 

The sorts of medical treatment, 
which the newly established cor- 
poration will comprise of, are the 
variety of medical and therapeutic 
services including hospital, labora- 
tory and surgery facilities. 

The Corporation will be an in- 
dependent institution, based In 
Amman, with capabilities to' esta- 
blish branches all over the King- 
dom. 

The ownership of all hospitals, 
which are affiliated with the Minis- 
try of Health, other Royal medical 


services, and all universities, will 
be transferred to the new Corpo- 
ration. Therefore, the Corporation 
will be considered as the legal 
body for all the Kingdom's hospi- 
tals. The Corporation will assume 
a full take-over of hospitals ass- 
ets, acquisitions and other rights, 
moreover, it will bear all their lia- 
bilities and financial commitments. 

The Corporation's duties and re- 
sponsibilities can be pinpointed in 
the following. 

1) offering treatment to citizens 
who are covered by the military 
and civil health insrurance 
schemes; 

2) offering treatment to citizens 
who are not included in any health 
insuranance coverage, according 
to certain rules defined by the 
Corporations policy; 


3) promoting the educational 
and training objectives of the 
Kingdom's medical science col- 
leges. universities and other offi- 
cial authorities; 

4) up-grading the technical and 
educational qualification of the 
Corporation's staff in order that 
modern medical services can be 
best tendered to citizens; 

5) Constructing, purchasing and 
/or hiring hospitals; 

6} establishing laboratories and 
the necessary scientific research 
centres at the Corp. affi- 

liated hospitals; 

7) and finally co-operating with 
the medical institutions in the pri- 
vate sector, and contracting them 
in the fields which relate to the 
Corporation's line of expertise. 


Arab Potash Company: 

Anew phase of prosperity 


The report noted that, until 
1966, total electricity subscribers 
reached 183,335 people, of whom 
90 per cent are household partici- 
pants. 

The Jordan Electricity Authority, 
Jordan Electricity Co. and irbid 
District Electricity Co. are co- op- 
erating to implement the projects 
listed on the current plan. A num- 
ber 288 villages will be electrified 
until 1990, of which B2 villages 
have already been supplied with 
electricity. 

The report outlined that 05 vill- 
ages will be electrified in 1987 (24 
thousand inhabitants), 52 villages 
in 19B8 (10 thousand Inhabitants), 
47 villages In 1989 (9 thousand in- 
habitants and 42 villages In 1990 
(1 1 thousand Inhabitants). 


AMMAN (Star) — Mr Ali Ensour, 
general director of Arab Potash 
Company (APC) said losses which 
were incurred by the APC, since it 
commenced production in 1983, 
were tremedous In value and 
reached approximately 50 per 
cent of APC's capital; the reason 
why the company's capital was 
raised. 

Losses are In continual de- 
crease, and the year 1987 will be 
the last years of losses. In 1988, 
the APC is expected to breakeven. 
Gradually, profits will be realized, 
depending on the world prices of 
fertilizers, and the improvement in 
the dollar exchange rate, said Mr 
Ensour. 

According to Mr Ensour, the 
world situation does not apply to 
the fertilizers Industry In Jordan, 
because it relies to great extent 
on the purchase of raw materials 
which later get manufactured to 
fertilizers. The fertilizers industry 
is not an extractionary Industry, 
such as the potash and phosph- 
ate, and cannot be contrasted 
with the potash Industry. 

Potash prlceB rose by 10 per 
cent during 1987, and cannot be 
resembeled to the unstable ferti- 
lizer prices. Moreover, potash pro- 
ducers are not as plentiful as that 
of the fertilizers, said Mr Ensour. 

The Potash major markets, as is 
the case with the rest of Jorda- 
nian fertilizers resources, are lo- 
cated east to the Suez Canal In 
particular In the markets of India, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan, China, In- 
donesia and Malaslya. 


• Losses continue to decrease. 
This year Is the last year In the 
years of losses. 

e After the year 1988, the pro- 
fits will be realized. 


e Potash production capacity 
will Increase to 2 million tonnes 
annually by the year 1991. 

• Our projects are managed by 
Jordanian citizens. 


■ The fertilizers Industry Is the 
baokboan of the Jordanian eco- 
nomy, and Is Its missing oil. 

• If I had a choice, I would inv- 
est all my money In the fertiliz- 
ers Industry. 

APC's exports to markets east 
to the Suez Canal reach 70 per 
cent, 15-20 per cent to the West 
European and African markets and 
10-15 per cent to Latin America. 
Mostly, APC's exports focus on 
Italy, Turkey and Brazil, said Mr 
Ensour. 

The Soviet Union, added Mr 
Ensour, Is the major potash pro- 
ducer In the world, however, most 
of Its production la consumed lo- 
cally.The second major producer 
is Canada, which sells 60 to 60 
per cent of Its output to the US 
and exports the excess. Germany 
(East and West) is a major copeti- 
tor to the APC In the West Eu- 
ropean and Latin American mar- 


kets, said Mr Ensour. 

According to Mr Ensour, most of 
the APC's investment were allo- 
cated to the company a expendi- 
tures for services projects (hous- 
ing, roads efc.). The APC plans to 
allocate for marginal investments, 
which aim at increasing the pro- 
duction capacity of the potash 
factories to 2 million tonnes an- 
nually. The prospected increase, 
would lower the costs and de- 
crease Interest which are accrued 
on finances, said Mr ensour. 

He further added that the APC 
l& planning to introduce the "cold 
crystalizetlon" process at its 
plants, which in turn would de- 
crease the company's depen- 
dence on fuel; a strategy to cut 
down on production costs. 

Proceeding with this operation, 
would require the installation of an 
experimental plant. The APC also 
will conduct studies on solar vlrba- 
tiona, aimed at processing a raw 
material to produce 2 million ton- 
nes of potash, said Mr Ensour. 

The Jordanian Industrial Con- 
sortium Engineering Company 
(JICECO) was established to 
undergo economic and technical 
studies about the various projects 
emergent from potash and pho- 
sphate. The company's objectives 
were conducting studies and 
researches on the vertical diversi- 
fication of these industries. 

The above summary has been 
quoted Irom an article presen- 
ted by Al-Aameda Magazine 
“fertilizere”, Issue No 13 Sep- 
tember 1987. 
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Yemenia to Sana’a 


A modem welcome to the ancient world 


Your convenience Is our duly, your 
comfort our pleasure. In this spirit we 
invite you to be our guest aboard a 
Yemenia jetliner as we speed you lo our 
ancient homeland. 

Today Yemenia links 2fl of Ihe world 
great cities wllh Sana'a, the capital of 
Yemen. 


Yemenia 


So today more and more business 
travellers and pleasure seekers can 
enjoy a laste ol timeless hospitality aB 
they fly to the birthplace of civilization. 
Welcome aboard Yemen la. 

Welcome to Yemen. 

General Sales Agent: 

Grand Travel and Tourism/Amman 
King Hussein Street Tel: 624363 ■ 622275 



More than a choice 


UtatfMolMMIll- 
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EURO DEPOSITS RATES 



L)S$ 

DM 

FF 

SF 

Dlls 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

1 M 

7 3/8 

3 7/8 

7 5/8 

3 3/16 

5 1/4 

4.10 

10 

2 M 

7 7/16 

3 15/16 

7 15/16 

3 3/4 

5 3/8 

4.15 

10 

3 M 

7 1/2 

3 15/16 

8 

3 3/4 

5 7/16 

4.15 

10 9/16 

6 M 

7 7/8 

4 7/16 

8 5/8 

4 1/4 

5 5/8 

4.30 

10 1/8 

9 M 

8 3/16 

4 7/16 

5 15/16 

4 1/4 

5 11/16 

4.30 

10 3/16 

12 M 

8 3/8 

4 9/16 

9 1/8 

4 1/4 

5 3/4 

4.30 

10 3/16 

2 Years 

9 

5 





10 3/8 

3 Years 

9 5/16 

5 1/4 





10 7/16 

4 Years 

9 1/2 

5 5/8 






5 Years 

9 3/4 

5 7/8 







Source: Finance and credit Corporation - Amman, Jordan . 


GOLD 
IN JORDAN 

AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 23 September 
19B7 were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.860 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 4.600 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 6.350 per gramme 
One kilogramme (9999) JD 
6,100.000 

Ounce JD 166.600 

Gold Sterling.... JD 37.000 


EXCHANGE RATES 


(Central Bank) 
Rashadi Pound.... 


buy 

.347 

.569 

.191 

.229 

.00240 

.067 

.169 


UN 1000) .263 



buy 

sell 

BLF 

.091 

.9150 

KD 

.123 

.124 

SR 

.09250 

.093 

OR 

.9010 

.9060 

EGP 

.157 

.161 

UAED 

.947 

.961 

SRL 

.0112 

.0114 


Seven grammes) JD 32.500 
(Eight grammes) 37.000 
Source: Youalf Abu Sara. 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 
Amman, Jordan 


Dollar higher, Gold little changed 

sss&ysssasssssssss 11 

Other dollar rates at mld-mornlng, compared with late Wednesday's rates: 

~ 1.8255 West German Marke, up from 1 . 8710 . 

— 1.5135 Swlee France, up from 1.5063 

— 6.0900 French France, up from 6.0625 
■— 2.0555 Dutch Guilder, up from 2.0465 

— 1,311.76 Italian aLIre, up from 1,311.60 

— 1.3185 Canadian Dollar, up from 1 . 3175 , 

cheaper ‘then's 1 .6440 K fSX"* "" ,h P ° Und - " “ SlS1 ' 839 ° * »“V on. Pound, 

Silver was quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price of S7.56 a trov n..nr. w 
Irom Tuesday’s $7.65. . a iroy ounce, down 



world 
Financial 
Indicators 

jp 

Tradt-wtlqliMd exchange rates «- ' 





Starling 

\ /"V. 


Frenchfra 


NEW Economist) — Between the end of the 

second World War and 19l\l, exchange rates for most bid 
currencies were relatively stable and so any movements 
In currencies could sensibly be measured In terms of 
rates against the dollar. But since the move to floatina 
exchange rates, dollar rates no longer accurately reflect 
the overall change in a currency’s value. A better 
measure Is the trade-weighted (or "effective") exchange 
rate, where Individual currencies are weighted according 
to their relative Importance in a country's trade. For ex- 
ample, since February 1985 the D-mark has risen bv 94 
per cent against the dollar, but its trade-weighted index 
(as calculated by the IMF and the Bank of England) is ud 
■ by only 25 per cent, because much cl Its trade is In EU- 
rope. The yen has risen by 86 per cent against thed 
dollar, its trade-weighted value by 46 per cent 

pushed Frankfurt down 6.1 per cent ' 9 by 0n lnveatorB 

0 8 a«rS„ h9r prl r tending' rates fram l l /4 pef«m 

■ ond yl0lds r08B in 

SrJs!? The rise'in An,- 


-welghted velge fell 
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Active Handling, prices up 

By Saif El-Sherif 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE BASIC features of the Financial Market actluiw , 
week were the high value transactions for some 5ES&S 1 
the industrial sector and one transaction in the EsuraSKT®? * 
The National Steel Co. alone has recordedTvZ 8 ^ 
623.306 in the overall market handling. (37.4 pe? ,1 D 

industrial sector handling, and 26.1 per cent from the toM® 
kel value). The biggest high value for a single 
signed and recorded on Wednesday 19 September with ? 
Jordan Gulf Insurance Co. (JD 211.777) ' w,lh <*« 

This week, 1,309.738 shares were signed, brlnginq the total 
market value to JD 2,382,773. 2063 contracts were sign«5 
the daily average came lo JD 476,555. Both market value aM 
volume of^sliares handled, this week, were nearly double wy 

The shares of 66 companies were traded, classified accords 
to sector as follows: 19 banks, 9 insurance companies 8 ser- 
vices, and 30 Industrial companies. 

31 companies gained (8 banks, 3 insurances, 3 services and 
17 industrial companies). 

Below are some companies whose share prices gained: 


1- Petra Bank 


2- Jordan Gulf Insurance Co. 

3- Ad-Dustour News Paper 

4- National Steel Co. 


closing at JD 2.150 up 
from JD 2.020 

closing at JD 1.020 up 
from JD 0.990 

closing at JD 2.100 up 
from JD 2.000 

closing at JD 2.860 up 
from JD 2.650 


17 companies lost (7 banks, 4 insurances, 1 services, 
end 5 Industrial companies) 

1- Islamic Bank closina at JD 1.850 


2- Ahlla National Insurance Co. 

3- National industries 


closing at JD 1.850 
down from JD 1.890 

closing at JD 1.240 
down from JD 1.300 

closing at JD 0.500 
down from JD 0.510 


IB Companies had no change in their share values (4 
banks, 2 Insurances, 4 services, and 8 industrial compa- 
nies). 

Those include: 

1. Ahll Bank JD 2.480 

2. Jordan Cement Co. JD 0.980 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 174,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 53.000. 

Tradjng In the regular market was distributed among sectors 
according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

share 

Last week's 
share 

Banks 

13.9% 

17.8% 

Industries 

69.9% 

72.2% 

Services 

1.4% 

2.8% 

Insurance 

14.8% 

7.2% 

Prominent firms whose shares 

i were traded by sector: 

A- Banks (out of 22 traded) 

Share 
of sector 

Share 
of market 

1-Arab Bank 

52% 

7.2% 

2- Petra Bank 

8.5% 

1.1% 

B- Insurance (out of 9 traded) 

1- Jordan Gulf. 

65.3% 

9.6% 

2- Jordan French 

32.9% 

4.8% 

C- Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan Electric Power Co. 

45.7% 

0.065% 

D- Industrials (out of 30 traded) 

1- National Steel Co. 

37.4% 

26.1% 

2- Jordan Sulpho Chemicals 

17.9% 

12.5% 

3- Arab Aluminium Co. 

13.8% 

9.6% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 




Bank 
- 0 . 20 % 
-0.09% 
+ 0.39% 
+ 0,87% 
+ 0.39% 


Insurance , Services 


+ 0 . 88 % 
-0.43% 
+ 0.17% 
-0.56% 
+ 1.50% 


+ 1.64 
-0.32% 
+ 0.12% 
-0.41% 
+ 0.22% 


Industries 
+ 0.64% 
+ 0.39% 

+ 0.08% 

+ 0.40% 

+ 0.45% 
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Botha prepares new round of crackdowns 


By Mervyn Rees 

Special to The Star 

mHANNESBURG. South African 
president Pieter W. Botha is pre- 
unng an unprecedented on- 
£"ghl on a wide range of lett- 
ing opponents. 

While it is not clear whether he 
fl .ii opt for one or several par- 
i amentary select committees to 
investigate" the activities of a 
ft; d0 range of anti-apartheid crit- 
CS it is evident that few if any of 
those who have incurred his wrath 
,n recent months will escape. Ef- 
fectively. Botha gave notice to 
Payment during the recent bud- 
get vote that he will no longer tol- 
erate. and has ordered full probes 
mto: 

- The activities of groups or 
individuals — Including those who 
have contacts with the banned 
African National Congress ( ANC ) 
- together with the source of 
funding of extra-parliamentary 
groups. 

— South Africa's mushrooming 
and mostly outspoken "alterna- 
tive" media. 

The big talking point in the corri- 
dors of parliament is why Botha 
went off in such a frenzy — while 
at the same time showing com- 
passion for jailed ANC leaders by 
hint'ing at the possible release of 
Govan Mbekl, 78. a move seen by 
many as a prelude to the eventual 
release of Nelson Mandela. 

II Is the "tragedy of the election 
results," said one politician of 
Botha's current hard-line attitude. 
Gone are the days when the gov- 
ernment was faced by a left-wing, 
moderate official opposition. 

Soma observers estimate that 
about 60 per cent of debating time 
ajocated to ruling Nationalist 
Party members Is spent counter- 
ing right-wing arguments hurled 
across the floor by official opposi- 
tion Conservative Party members. 
Government strategy now. it 
warns, is to anticipate favourite 
rtghtwlrvg themes — subversion, 


South African analysts expect a crackdown on dis- 
sidents following president Botha's long-awaited — 
and predictably scathing — reaction to the meeting 
between a group of Afrikaners and ANC leaders in 
Senegal. In the firing line are extra- parliamentary 
groups, foreign diplomats and the alternative press. 





P.W. Botha., sharp onslaught 
against opposition 

meddlesome foreign powers, the 
Press — and pre-empt them. 

Already Botha has gained points 
from the ultra-right Afrikaner 
Weerstandsbeweging ( Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement, or AWB ), 
which congratulated him for his 
stand and attack on the mainly 
Afrikaner delegates who travelled 
with former opposition leader Dr 
Frederick Van Zyl Slabbert lo 
meet ANC ieaders in Dakar, Sene- 
gal. 

AWB leader Eugene Terreblan- 
che, who not long ago was denied 
a meeting by Botha, cabled that 
he now Iook9 forward to Immedi- 
ate changes In legislation to end 
"collaboration with the enemy." 

The latest government move is 


Frederick Salabbert... revo- 
lutionary aims are still ho- 
noured 

linked to Pretoria's long-awaited 
reaction to the "Dakar safari." 
which was spelt out in detail by 
Botha and was as scathing as. had 
been expected. His comments 
may be the parametres within 
which extra-parliamentary groups 
will be Investigated. In essence, 
Botha is considering measures to 
clamp down on South Africans 
who have contact with the ANC 
and to restrict the flow of foreign 
funds to certain extra- parliament- 
ary organizations. 

These may include: 

— Stricter control over the 
issue and renewal of passports for 
"South Africans who collaborate 
with South Africa's enemies." 


— Legislative changes to res- 
trict the flow of foreign funds 
"used to undermine the state and 
promote extra-parliamentary polit- 
ics." 

In a direct attack on the Institute 
for a Democratic Alternative for 
South Africa (IDASA) . which orga- 
nized the Dakar trip, and co- exe- 
cutive directors Van Zyl Slabbert 
and Alex Boraine, Botha said in- 
formation at his government's dis- 
posal contradicted claims by the 
two men that there is nothing si- 
nister or illegal about funds 
received by the group. He chall- 
enged them to reveal the "actual 
origins'' of IDASA's funds and the 
"manner in which funds are 
channelled to it." 

He rejected Van Zyl Slabbert's 
claim that the Dakar trip was a 
"patriotic" act. He accused the 
ANC of exploiting contacts with 
South Africans for its own ends, 
saying the movement did not devi- 
ate from its revolutionary aims. He 
added that anyone speaking to the 
ANC behind the government's 
back or who supported the organi- 
zation consciously or uncon- 
sciously in any way was streng- 
thening their "evil Intentions." 

Botha said the actions of 
“clumsy politicians and other rash 
victims," in wooing the ANC only 
delayed the day when the ANC, 
"as an accountable and respon- 
sible party,' 1 will join other groups 
in South Africa at the negotiating 
table. He said the fact that the 
government allowed the Dakar vi- 
sitors to "burn their fingers" 
should not be interpreted as a will- 
ingness to tolerate similar activi- 
ties in future. 

Referring to the activities of 
some foreign diplomats, Botha 
said the government viewed In a 
very serious light the "Interfer- 
ence of foreign governments and 
embassy personnel in furtherance 
of extra -parliamentary politics." 
He said the government was 
aware of the activities of such 


people and of their support for or- 
ganizations such as IDASA. 

"In this process they are using 
South Africans to do their dirty 
work (or them, while undermining 
the sovereignty of South Africa — 
something l seriously warned 
against in April 1986. "No self- 
respecting government will allow 
its hospitality to be abused In this 
way." 

In response to demands by the 
Progressive Federal Party's Ray 
Swart that he detail his allegations 
about diplomats, Botha said, "We 
will deal with the matter when the 
select committee is appointed. We 
will take it up with the govern- 
ments concerned. 

"I did not refer to all embassies. 
The embassies involved know to 
what extent their members have 
been participating in this type of 
action." 

Diplomats are still trying to ass- 
ess Botha's comments, but sour- 
ces in the bigger embassies are 
adamant that their activities are 
above-board and that if Botha has 
any complaints, he is welcome to 
make them known. 

Moves to clamp down on the 
media, particularly the "alterna- 
tive" media, have been expected 
for some time, so Botha's attack 
came as no surprise. 

He said the government will "in- 
vestigate and deal with the activi- 
ties of the alternative media and 
stop its "propaganda." 

Botha said most of the "so- 
called alternative media" — which 
includes freelance journalists and 
news agencies — supported "left- 
ist radical groups and views" and 
practised "subtle propaganda to 
further a revolutionary climate 
under the pretext of Journalism." 


Pioneers in China’s ‘Silicon Village’ 


By Kenneth Cline 

Special to The Star 

BBJING In leaving the security 
L, ? y8lcs Sadies at Beijing 
£l a L y J or the uncertainty of 
ff e business, Professor Chen 
aJJ n ,^ 8lan ha s taken what 
feHh Un 3 a tr Srtiendous leap of 

J* j* China, he concedes, 
cha ® the political winds can 
ftwlth awful suddenness: 

hiisinfo r09ime may frown on hia 
^activities. While cons- 
hu * ®| the danger, Chen believes 
ifS 0l0 ctronic publish - 

^hwhlie because it offers 

resirirSSP 6 r ? m L ‘ he bureaucratic 
Jctlons of the research inati- 

? ore freedom to be 
arouD oM he said, escorting a 
Ns or 2 0r ? v[slt ors through 

cun & n B0| J ,n 9’B Zhongguan- 
China-nl.r' an a rea known as 
8133 Silicon Village.' 

d&S th may appear the ar * 
will/ Eto °LK ru mpled academic 

r «l tie 8 flnrt lled r u , p sleeves, faded 

Aff ^an^?ri2IJK ed 8lacka — an 
"'hT£ fr’ahd described him as 

- jessed man of 1947" 

Ch*, University-trained 

«%ce | Bt08t 0 ttempt to enlist its 
°‘ economic 
' (S mean8 getting 
and Info thl P J^e ivory towers 
‘5? factories, "the work 
i8 'hteresting, 
101 the' SinT everyday ll « 

dull UMry ’ Ch8n explained. 

• 7^ ‘he past four years. 
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High-tech publishing in China’s “Silicon Village’', 
pioneered by former academic Chen Chun Hsian. 


some 2,000 Chinese scientists 
have left academia for quasi- pu- 
blic high-tech companies, many of 
which have set up shop along sev- 
eral blocks of Zhongguancun 
Road near Beijing University, an 
area the Chinese refer to as 
"Science Town." It is here that 
Beijing residents go to purchase 
computers, printers, electronic 
typewriters, and copying ma- 
chines, along with a wide array of 
components. 

■ Chen's company, Beijing Huaxla 
(All China) Silicon Valley Informa- 
tion Systems Inc., does high- qual- 
ity printing jobs both Chinese and 


English using Canon laser prin- 
ters, He employs 30 teenage girls 
working two shifts a day for the 
data entry, which is accomplished 
on IBM compatibles. 

While Chen does a lot of work 
within China — printing brochures 
for a Third World advetising con- 
ference, for example — about 20 
per cent of his contracts come 
from an American partner, the 
Dallas-based Pacific Data Ser- 
vices, which sends him legal texts 
and scientific documents encoded 
on nine-track tape or floppy disks. 

"They do very good work,” said 


Pacific president Jim Miller. "It Is a 
very congenial working relation- 
ship." 

Chen's company joins about 
100 others In Beijing attempting to 
elevate Chinese industry to world 
standards through the application 
of modern technology. 

Although the scale is insignifi- 
cant in global terms, China's move 
into high-tech does represent a 
radical departure from the time of 
Mao Zedong, when virtually ail 
products were produced in 
government -owned factories no- 
torious (or low efficiency and poor 
quality. 

While not strictly private, the Si- 
licon Village companies make 
use of various forms of collective 
ownership in a manner that allows 
people like Chen to make a small 
profit. This would have been im- 
possible before 1076, the year of 
Mao's death. Some of the Silicon 
Village companies are owned col- 
lectively by the scientists who 
founded them. Others fall under 
the control of the Chinese? 
Academy of Sciences with owner- 
ship divided between the Acade- 
my's various research institutes 
and the local government. 


Mervyn Rees Is managing 
editor of the Johanneaburg- 
based Byline Africa features 
service. 

Although these enterprises op- 
erate within the jurisdiction of Chi- 
na's national economic plan, the 
central government plays no role 
beyond the collection of taxes, 
which can reach a stiff 50 per 
cent. The companies do not have 
to accept any capital investment 
or personnel from the government 
and are organized and managed 
by the entrepreneurs themselves. 

The freeing up of China's 
scientists began after I960 when 
the regime of Deng Xiaoping all- 
owed them to organize small con- 
sulting companies. Three years 
later they were permitted to ven- 
ture Into production and sale, al- 
though "this is still a highly con- 
troversial issue in the Academy of 
Sciences", according to Chen. 
Most of the equipment now being 
sold in the Silicon Village shops is 
Japanese or American. The few 
made-ln-China brands feature 
mostly Japanese components, 
such as the Stone Chinese /Eng- 
lish electronic typewriter, which 
retails for about $1,700. 

From these modest beginnings, 
the Chinese hope to develop pro- 
ducts able to compete in world 
markets. 

Kenneth Cline, a financial re- 
porter for the Atlanta Busi- 
ness Chronicle, Georgia, has 
recently visited China. 
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A different summit 

THE ARAB leader's summit to be hoBted by Jordan In November will probably 
be different from all previous meetings in terms of the topics It will discuss, and 
. the outcome expected from the leaders' deliberations. This Is because the sum- 
mit will convene at perhaps the most crucial phase of modern Arab history 
when challenges of enormous gravity confront the Arab world and threaten its 
political entity and order. 

Apart from the Israeli menace represented by the continued occupation of 
Arab lands and the absence of a solution to the Palestinian problem, the Iran- 
lraq war now stands as the most urgent challenge, which should have a speedy 
settlement before It expands and attracts wider foreign power intervention A 
peaceful end to the Gulf conflict would herald a new era witnessing closer 
inter -Arab co-operation and co-ordination that would eventually place other 
,■ Arab Isues at the forefront of world attention. 

The Arab leaders are not requested or expected to ignore other outstanding 
issues such as the Middle East crisis and the Lebanese problem, but the cen- 
;; tral issue at present remains the Iran-lraq war, and means of bringing it to a * 

■ quick end. With such an end, the Arab world can focus on the other problems, ‘2 
foremost of which Is the continued Israeli occupation of Arab lands, and resolv- 0 
ing the Arab-lsraeli conflict through a UN-sponsored International Middle East i 

■ : peace conference. y 

; The main element is of course how to convince Iran that its senseless war 1 
; with Iraq must be halted, not only for the benefit of the entire region but also for 
that of the Iranian people. If an Arab consensus Is reached inside the summit on 
•" nee ° to stop the war through collective effort. Iran might have no alternative - 
but to bow to the pan -Arab will, especially when the rest of the world is unanlm- ; 
ous to condemning Tehran's rejection of Security Council Resolution 598, and 

■ Its adamant Insistence on continuing the devastating conflict. 

\ Arab leaders will meet amidst a furious international outcry over the dangers 
\ emanating from the meaningless continuation of the Gulf war. A solid Arab front 
:. demanding the full implementation of Security Council Resolution 698, and 1 
:• holding Iran responsible for any further delay or stalling would certainly constl- 
tute a decisive turning point, not only with regard to the Iran-lraq war, but also 
.; to the entire situation in the Arab region. 

l Battling against the world 

. IN LESS than a week after UN Secretary General Mr Perez De Cuellar ended i 
hla apparently unsuccessful visit to the two warring nations In the Gulf, Iranian : 
; ® rtl “ er £ bombarded Iraqi border towns, while raids on oil tankers were resumed • 
by both countries. The most serious confrontation occured on Tuesday when 
; an American helicopter attacked an Iranian boat which, according to US offl- ■ 
i c [a|s, was laying mlnas In International waters. The attack claimed the lives- of i 
, at least four Iranians and heightened tension between the two countries. k 

j The attack, the first of Its kind since the American navy first began its escort * 
operation of the reflagged Kuwaiti tankers immediately drew angry threats from ?. 
Iranian officials. Iran's President Ali Khamenei promised retaliation against Am- % 
erican presence in the Gulf In his speech before the United Nations Gen- # 
eral Assembly in New York. 5 ] 

These developments, coupled with the American Defence Secretary's upc- % 
a oming tour.of the Gulf region, have probably dealt a fatal blow to all efforts to £! 
j* bring a peaceful conclusion to the eight-year-old Gulf war. Iran's president bla- ?! 
I tantly rejected the Security Council's Resolution on the Gulf conflict, while the 1 
■: prospect of a mafor military confrontation In the area is dangerously growing. <.[ 
One must remember that leaders of revolutionary Iran will go to any extent to 
.; ke ©P lb8,r people busy with '■external" challenges, on top of which Is Iran's holy 
crusade against the "Great Satan". It Is unfortunate that the latest bloody in- 
detente in the Gulf will only harden Tehran's attitude towards peace overtures b' 
. and force the Iranian leadership to resort to hasty and regretable reactions. ' 

;; The Americans seem to have -finally understood this fact. Mr Casper Weln- ^ 
- berger predicted an Iranian retaliation.; and thus, promised another American >• 
"j attack on Iranian Interests if such retaliation took place. }' 

So, where do we stand from these ominous developments? We have safcK 
before that transforming the conflict Into an Amerlcah-lranlan one Is a step in 
|1 the wrong direction and will only push the Iranians Into' a. point of no return. : 

None of us would like to see militaristic proliferation of the Gplf conflict The ■ 
v Security Council Resolution 598 has suggested other measures wliloh would if 
applied, isolate Iran, and cut off |ts supply of arms and ^munition. Economic ^ 
sanctions for Instance would force the Iranians to recalculate the odds arid i 
■? understand that their battle is not being waged against the Americans but the t 
^ vybole world. And definitely, this one fact they cannot afford to Ignore. p 
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Could a UN naval force 
defuse the Gulf? 




special to The Star 

NEW YORK — The Gulf tanker war has res- 
tarted after a mere seven weeks of relative 
peace and the United States Is in danger of 
being drawn in to fight Iraq's war for it. Now 
perhaps is the time to take more seriously 
the proposals for a United Nations' naval 
force as elaborated by former Secretary of 
State Cyrus Vance and former Secretary of 
Defence Elliot Richardson. 

Ever since they wrote their original propo- 
sal in the New York Times on 8 July, they 
together with the United Nations Association 
of the USA, of which they are chairman, 
have baen lobbying quietly behind the 
scenes with Increasing effectiveness. 

There are senior members of the Reagan 
administration who believe their proposal 
offers the United States its only chance of 
withdrawing to the sidelines, while attaining 
Washington's principal objectives — free 
passage for the ships of ali nations In the 
Gulf; avoidance of a US-lran war; progress 
toward ending the Iran-lraq war; and reduc- 
ing the opportunity for the Soviet Union to 
steal a march by expanding its influence In 
the Middle East. 

The Vance /Richardson proposal Is ess- 
entially one of "diplomatic deterrence" — 
the reflagging of non-mllltary ships in the 
Gulf with United Nations' colours. The Se- 
curity Council would authorize "seafaring 
security peacekeepers" to place a UN flag 
on vessels entering the Gulf, representing a 
United Nations' guarantee of safe passage- 
so long as they would submit to an inspec- 
tion to verify there were no materials of war 
aboard. 

There would be UN escorts of lightly 
armed patrol boats, provided by non-super- 
power members of the Unlled Nations — 
perhaps by the navies of Canada, Brazil, 
Sweden and Poland. The principal hostile 
voice to such a move is Secretary of 
Defence Caspar Weinberger. First, he has 
argued that the Soviet navy would join Ihe 
UN force and thus win for Itself port facill- 
ties and services from the Gulf states. Sec- 
ond, although he concedes that a United 
Nations^ force might end the shipping war, it 
would, he argues, not end the Iran-lraq war. 

Since it would be Iran that would benefit 
most by an end of the fighting In the Gulf 
(because this ia the route, by which it ex- 
ports its oil) a 8ea peace would be lopsided 
M ME*?’ Weinberger believes that the 
united States must seek to end the war si- 
multaneously on both land and sea. 

Weinberger's reasoning is seriously 
flawed. Never since the Korean War has 
ore Of the super-powers played a major 
rde in a United Nations force. Troops jnvarl- 
ably have beep provided by. the second rank 
industrid! powers and ; the Third World 
SSPS**' 11 ,s ra ther surprising to ' 
^ Jfe r ®i la ty -i°! Defence argglhg 

w the United . States prime objective is. to 
end the lran-|raq wet, a war It ignored for 
seven years. 

Surely, the original , objective (now ap- 


parently lost) of American Involvement was 
to secure freedom of passage In the Gull 
Nevertheless, there Is a point here that 
must be dealt with. 

Fortunately, other senior members of 
Reagan's team take a broader view and 
worry about the present course of American 
policy and the chance of a long drawn out 
war with Iran. War with Iran looms closer 
now that the sea war has returned with a 
vengeance — first with Iraq on 29 August 
beginning to regularly attack Iranian oil traf- 
fic, and then with Iran two days later seem- 
ingly attacking any cargo ship and tanker 
that moved, Cypriot, Greek. Liberian, Ja- 
panese, Italian and Spanish. 

it is only a question of time before the US 
navy gets in the middle of the shooting, 
leading to a dangerous escalation of the 
stakes. Although it can be argued that so 
far the US reflagging of Kuwaiti vessels has 
provided a deterrent to Iran and has kept 
. the Soviet Union at arms length In the Gulf, 
there Is no convincing reason for thinking 
this relatively benign state of affairs will 
last. Hence the attractiveness of the UN 
idea. 

UN flagging would be valuable to all sea- 
faring nations, not just to Kuwait. It would 
be more respected than the US flafl. Third 
World count rlea have a vested Interest in 
bolstering the credibility of the United 
Nations. Also, an attack on a UN-flagged 
ship would be a direct affront to both tne 
United States and the Soviet Union, since jj 
would be their voice that would bring tne un 
force into being, leading to rigorous rrtliiay 
and economic sanctions against the cu- 
prlt-being Introduced by the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Nevertheless, the UN idea would have to 
deal with the central paradox oftns prwj" 
situation — that peace in the Gulf 
Iran more than Iraq. In order to win P* s33 jl 
of a peace-keeping resolution through J™ 
Security Council a resolution would nave 
deal with the land war as well as tne u 
— Weinberger's point. 

There would be three ways of 
First, UN flagging must only be 
able to those nations which comply wit 
UN ceasefire resolution of 20 July, 
would put pressure on Iran to cease 
land. Muscle would be put on this by 
ond step — Introduction of the ions “ 
cussed UN arms embargo a9 am8t . v i a)ec . 
of the ceasefire, backed up by US in®^ 
tion of vessels bound for the belllge nt 
their neighbours. Again this woul ^ 
Iraq and compensate it for Its loss 0 
tive In the sea war. N 

Third, it should be made clear that 
role at sea would be reviewed n 
that if the belligerents deade to 
chance of peace, the United Nat 0 ^ 

have the freedom to pull out and is ^ ^ 
to grind away on their own as they 
the first seven years. H 

This package, with etements that sp^ # 

to both the sea and the land _h diincsfr 
balanced mix of Incentives ■nJJJJJl 
tjves for both Iran and Iraq- M J y n ited 
would permit both Iran faC9 from 

States to step back without l09lnfl J® ^ by 
a confrontation neither wants, bu w 
the day, if things are left as they are, 
coming more inevitable. — ‘ 


Jonathan Power Is a f or £i?J rf a y/orld I s8 
lyst who specializes In Third 
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Lebanese worst enemy is despair point 


By Christian Doumlt 
Special to The Star 

'if Of the consequences of the civil war 
rfebanon has been the progressive desp- 
fS alienation of the Lebanese people 
In a complete relinquishing of indl- 
JB! wllectlSe responsibilities. 

' Mvering a lecture at the World Affairs 
Sin Jordan sometime ago Secretary- 
SJJal of the Lebanese Foreign Ministry 
hid Turk said In substance: "Lebanon is 
« victim of the Israeli occupation of Pales- 
L me victim of the game of International 
of power In the Middle East, the 
Tinn of several Arab conflicts and contra- 
jctions It is also the victim of the great 
t-fden of hundreds of thousands Pales- 
! 'j-jns on Its land." 

Such assertions and others have been 
I -«ard all too frequently. And while they may 
' « partially true, they do not Justify the total 
Nation of responsibilities on our part. 

1 Beardless on which side of the green line 
»ekveln, we continue to console ourselves 
ty blaming outside forces and history Itself 
\-i our dilemma. But It la we who are mis- 
take, not history. We must learn to look 
istilyin the face and Invent our own Ideas 
iw the new realities which are challenging 
us. In our despair we turn to God to deliver 
1 * While God may guide and inspire us, He 
ii] not solve our problems. I think God has 
iwe Important things to do. 

As to the Lebanese once sees In Europe, 
they have one thing In common. They feel 
istamed of their origins and are seeking 
new identities, new passports, new nation - 
flies as they try lo melt in the local land- 
scape. But what distinguishes the Lebanese 
&08d Is not their dress or physical fea- 
bn,M their furtive and restless air. They 
am Ike persons waring disguises, afraid of 
a stranger’s look because It could strip 
them and leave them quite naked. 



Mr Turk recognizes however, that apart 
from regional and outside Interferences, 
internal factors caused by differences in 
belief and ideology are responsible for the 
current state of affairs. In fact, our hybrid 
language and character reflect deep psy- 
chic oscillations between two irreducuble 
worlds. We appear to float without really 
mixing with either, as If torn from the centre 
of creation we stand suspended between 
hostile forces. Our history is the story of an 
Individual seeking his parentage, his origins, 
his identity. In recent times we have been 
Influenced by France, the West, Arab 
nationalism, and lately Islamic fundamental- 
ism. We are surrounded by dangers and 
temptations. Play almost any tune and we 
will happily dance to It. All our ideas have 
come from abroad and we have done very 
little thinking on our own. 


"We do a lot of talking..." says Dr Kamel 
Abu Jaber, "and love to argue, but few mat- 
ters are ever resolved as we move from one 
shocking state to another with relatively 
little concern. Torn between the poles of 
Idealism and our daily lives, our past and 
present, we disagree on everything, from 
the trivial to the momentous. Sometimes our 
dialogue even among ourselves is designed 
to empty us of energy rather than move us 
to a higher plan of action. From what 
strange syndrome are we suffering?" These 
questions and others, continues Dr Abu 
Jaber, touch on the very fabric of our life, 
internal and external, are In search of an- 
swers. "Answers that cannot be forthcom- 
ing unless the questions are posed properly 
and until the dialogue is initiated. A dialogue 
that has parametres, a framework, and a fo- 
cus so that it will not get lost In our pen- 
chant for abstraction. It should have an 
agenda ranging from the type of participa- 
tory system we want to the type of eco- 
nomy and social order we anticipate," Abu 
Jaber concludes. 

To this dialogue should be invited repre- 
sentatives of all factions — Including may- 
ors and municipal leaders — to agree on 
the need to resist outside meddling in our 
Internal affairs, work out a lair power- shar- 
ing formula and concede power to the legiti- 
mate and elected authorities in the country. 
But this Is much easier said than done. So 
meanwhile, what can we do? There are no 
magic prescriptions. But there is a valid 
point of departure: our problems are our 
own and we are responsible for solving 
them alone. And if enough of us will it, there 
are still opportunities for Intelligent 
concerted action. If war, as the adage goes, 
is too important to be left to the generals, 
Lebanon and our destiny are too Important 
to be left to politicians and militia leaders. 

Mr Doumlt Is a Lebanese education- 
ist residing in Cyprus 
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Turks’angst conceals hopes for future 


By Sajld Rizvi 
Special to Tha Star 
Turkey — Just three years ago, 
gaiter-dinner conversation In the convivial 
•poof a cafe lounge overlooking ihe Bo- 
could set off sharp voll- 
bitter words about Turkey's 

Today the conviviality seems routine, but 
™ 22 fl ra less acid. Turks. It is being 
gated among the chain-smoking, 
rJ^-Bwlgging Intellectuals of Istanbul, 
^country 8 cultural capital, have "ar- 

iA J] 0WevBr ' ihe arrival has been 
on80t of "finest," that pecu- 
? ® e|e ctive sadness that, until 
Gerri n ^J he PfMIfifled Europeans like 
ftoitalSn? S w 0 des were known to wear 
on their overburdened pysches. 

East J?5i a P 60 ? 10 with a unique blend of 
Wta? ' ""JUS “ anaat " hB8 a special 
Nuiai 'ESLr~u bl,er 8W00 t like the coffee. 

have "angst”, but more and 
ts a be acquiring it almost 

&nn 80 h°id, albeit spiritual, accessory 
tin multiplying symbols — • and 
“ BncB — of prosperity. 


sentiment 


"•onnTiirloJ 1 * haa fl rown especially 
were able t0 leave behind 
S C ^fe ivatk>n fitter the liberalization 
ityul Ozjtf years 090 b y Prlme Minister 

sj butw?H re, .I n ,act * plent y ° f some 

^"reflBetart ? on L 9u tt® know where we 
■t at aBaa'hS advar tlfiing executive, "it 
ou taw f£A ad aa not having at all, but, 
*** h coming' S 0f , th O8e things: it hurts 

That to**! 0rl th0n ln criB!B " 

^torinn nt ' which some Turk 9ee as 

^ unthinl n o kVI l ? rate,uln098 - wou,d have 
CZ bl0 '! 88 tban three years ago. 
ft per S2? pr °longed hiccups (inflation: 
have rirtiJS^Pj^yment: 15 per cent) 
®d social i 9 r- wel1 «>th In their economy 
n fact Turit o il EurO9e0 n statistical terms, 
in te ' hsv 0 done extremely well. 

^ i 0 Io^ a ! orm ' n O a violent society 
!? loa hsvan (or peaceful 

H renES’ the Tarks have d° ne wel1 
• . . ra such as that no less than 


5,000 innocent persons died on the streets 
of Turkey only seven to eight years ago, 
provoke shrugs of Impatience from foreig- 
ners exposed to Turkey today as Journal- 
ists, tourlsls or businessmen. That was 
then, but this Is now. 

None of that seems to shake off the 
"angst" of the unknown numbere who. In 
the category of the unhappy advertising ex- 
ecutive, comprise an Important section of 
the country's middle class. 

This uncertain constituency probably was 
behind the outcome of the referendum on 6 
September which lifted, by the narrowest of 
margins, a 10-year ban on politicians 
ousted or ostracized by the military coup on 
12 September 1980. 

The end of political exile for more than 
200 politicians was hardly a conclusion. 
Turks now must get used to being haran- 
gued by familiar voices, canvassed by fami- 
liar faces, not the least compelling among 
them those of Suleyman Demirel and Bulent 
Ecevit, the veterans on a scale of right and 
left respectively. The seven- year regime 
(three years of military rule and the rest of 
government by Ozal) has been a notable 
departure from the past. 

But the narrow margin of vote Just 
over 50 per cent said yes to lifting the ban 
— reflected what the Turks over th? past 
few years have said aloud and often. They 
are not Bure if it's baen a seven- year holi- 
day or a seven-year glitch, an Interregnum 
between a past that may relate batter to the 
future than to the present. 

Nor has the period been without atten- 
dant Ironies. In moving cautiously, and In- 
deed sometimes hesitantly, towards demo- 
cratic rule, Turks have found themselves 
mocked more often than when their streets 
were bathed In blood. 

West Europeans, exacting In their 
measuring of freedoms In Turkey, have also 
been the most critical of the poet-coup .era. 
Prime Minister Ozal has been particular^ 
frustrated In his attempts to erase he 
stigma of military patronage, even though 
the generals who fostered him (to partake 
of his expertise In the first post-coup gov- 
ernment) later tried to block his victory in 
the 1983 election. 


There are other ironies. The country's 
burgeoning right wing, from the ullra- 
netionallsts to the Islamic fundamentalists, 
whom the military unwittingly rescued from 
a deadly leftwing onslaught, now seems 
bBnt on pursuing the Ideals of its Marxist 
foes: "reform" or dismantling of the Turkish 
Republic as It currently functions on an ide- 
ology set forth by its founder, Mustafa Ke- 
mal Ataturk (1881- 1938). 

The very people who propagated capital- 
ism now seem mad at Ozal for practising it 
to the hilt, rather than half-heartedly, be- 
cause they see In Its cruel (but temporary, 
according to. Ozal) side- effects a political 
opportunity to unseat him. 

Amidst all the other debates there has 
been the perennially undecided issue of 
Turkey's belonging. So where does It be- 
long? Rarely waB so much nationwide pain 
Inflicted by a mere musical event as at this 
year's Eurovision Bong contest, where the 
Turkish entry got no votes at all. Insult was 
added to the injury by the European Eco- 
nomic Community's rejection of Turkey's 
formal application for membership. 

With each snub from Europe, Turkey has 
reeled eastward. But its place of honour in 
the club of the Islamic world (as "the most 
developed Islamic nation") has not been 
without costs. A feud now festers between 
Ankara and Tehran over the Iranian at- 
tempts to drag Turkey towards greater "ac- 
ceptability," or a drift away from the secular 
Muslim ideate of Ataturklsm. 

On balance, though, it's in the Middle 
EaBt that Turkey Beems quite at home, even 
though It may not so feel in Its strivings to- 
wards Europe. 

The common man Is not likely to Iook for 
or find answers to what some intellectuals 
in Turkey may see as fundamental ques- 
tions about the country's future direction. 
But, of the 25 million who cast their votes in 
the referendum that brought back the old 
politicians, many undoubtedly saw those 
questions posed and left unanswered. 


They are not bread and butter questions, 
nor are they questions of national survival. 
But If they are relevant enough to evoke 
"angst," they must have something to do 
with the Turks' expectation — not fear — 
of the future. 


The right to 
remember 


ARAB YOUTHS last week marked the 
5 th anniversary of the 1982 Sabre , 

1 and Shatlla massacre with anti-Israel; 

marches held throughout the occu> : 

. pled West Bank. In the confrontation 
• with the heavily-armed Israeli occupa- 
tion troops, a 12-year-old Arab boy 
was added to the few thousands 
women and children who were but- 
chered In the two West Beirut refugee 
camps under the eye and supervision 
of the invading Israeli forces. 

Ironically, the young victim was not 
Involved in the anti-Israeli protests. 

He was shot and killed while going 
home from school. : 

The Israeli occupation authorities 
1 could have let the sad anniversary . 

' pass without shedding new blood; all- 
.. owing the frustrated Arab population 
.i to show their resentment of the contt- : 
nued Israeli rule, and remember their 
‘ dead. 

The Sabra and Shatlla massacre, 
after all, can never be erased from the 
^ Palestinian mind; nor can any power 
: on earth clamp oblivion on the mem- 
ory of many other masaacres perpe- 
trated by the Israelis against Innocent 
' Palestinian civilians in more than 40 . 

.. years of the bloody conflict. 

But the Israelis do not want the 
Palestinians to remember, and seem 
to act on the assumption that the 
' tragedy inflicted on the people of 
: Palestine Is not worth mentioning. 

In the meantime, the Israelis them- 
; selves persist In remembering as If 
their survival depends on the ability 1 of 
■: not forgetting and forgiving. They 
v continue to chase those suspected of 
l slight Involvement in Nazi atrocities 
against the Jews during World War II, 

' and fetch people from ail corners of 
I; the world and put them on trial simply 
I; to remind other nations of their guilt, : 
j and instill hatred in the hearts of Is- 1 
raell youngsters. 

The Israelis, however, have the ’ 

■; right to remember their tragic paat for 
which the Palestlnlana paid the heavy ; 

K rice of becoming homeless. But they • 
ave no right to try to force Pales- s 
j; tlnlana to scrap their memories. 

| Remembrance In effect Is an Impor- \ 
!' tant aspect of the Arab- Israeli con- * 

1 ;> filet, and every other dispute of slml- ; 

1 |ar nature. The history of any people 
. plays an Important role In shaping the 
. i future and defining Its attitude to- 
• 'j wards foes and allies. 

Some Israelis seem to realize the 
> '• significance of this. When Israeli war- . 
> : planes launched their unprovoked de- - 
restating raids on Eln El-Hllwe refugee i 
: : camp in South Lebanon last month, j 
r ’ and many women and children were j 
i killed with time bombs dropped with < 
T the intention of Inflicting heaviest ca- ,i 
. .=■ sualties among the camp's civilian re- , 
1 v sidenta, a public row erupted between 
i , the Israeli Chief of Staff and his polltl- ' 
» ! cel adviser who argued that the killing , 
; waa unnecessary and would make 
■f peace more remote. 

l! ) The Israelis would thua do better if ; 
» ',! they think a little bit more of tha fu- [ 
3 ture and a little leas of the past. ; 
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Now comes the I Palestinian children^ 
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crunch in the Gulf 


By Jim Hoagland 

THE ARMADA that the United 
States has concentrated on the 
Gulf has served a modest but use- 
ful purpose. It has persuaded 
friends and adversaries abroad 
that the Reagan administration Is 
still In business. 

To note this Is to thank heaven 
for small favours, In the hope of 
encouraging more and larger 
blessings. 

Now comes the hard part. Hav- 
ing demonstrated that It can still 
wield power despite irangate, the 
Reagan presidency must show 
that it can wield power effectively. 
The original mishaps and acciden- 
tal nature of US policy In the Gulf 
did not encourage confidence on 
this score. 

US warships have served as a 
kind of policy bludgeon, focusing 
the attention not only of Iran but 
also of America's European allies, 
the Soviet Union and the perpe- 
tually apprehensive Arab states of 
the Gulf on US power. But these 
are temporary and fragile gaina. rt 
would be dangerous to mistake 
them for enduring co-operation or 
acquiesce. The reality Is that 
the United States is more alone in 
the Gulf than It appears. 

Five European countries have 
finally agreed to send their own 
warships to the Gulf area, but only 
because of Intense diplomatic 
pressure from Washington. The 
pressure has worked, but officials 
In Britain, France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Italy now wonder how 
America will extricate Itself, and 
them, from the Iran-lraq crossfire. 

The Europeans are practising 
their own version of a "flexible re- 
sponse" strategy on the United 
States In the Gulf. They are being 
as vague about how they would 
react to military escalation there 
as the United states Ts about Its 
eventual nuclear response to a 
Soviet Invasion of Europe. 

The Europeans have insistently 
kept their ships under national 
command, remaining Indepen- 
dent of US logistical support and 
operational decisions. Obviously 
they do not want a repeat of the 
disaster of four years ago, when 
they joined the Reagan adminis- 
tration as peacekeepers fn Leba- 

nAn 



British minesweepers in the Gulf 


"It simply wasn’t worth continu- 
ing to fight the United States on 
this." said a senior official in one 
of the five governments. Added an 
adviser to another leader, who 
agreed reluctantly to go along with 
the American request not only to 
send ships but to publicize the In- 
tention to do so: "So far so good. 
But how long do we have to stay 
out there? What Is that will get the 
Americans out? We don’t get an- 
swers when we ask Washington 
this." 

West Germany and Japan have 
declined to associate themselves 
with the American effort in the 
Gulf. There is mounting concern In 
allied capitals that Bonn Is seeking 
a separate peace with Tehran, In 
order to get Iranian help In freeing 
the remaining West German host- 
age in Beirut and to protect a pri- 
vileged trading position in Iran. 
West Germany thus Joins the So- 
viet Union and China as question 
marks In the United Nations Se- 
curity Council vote on mandatory 
sanctions against Iran, something 
the United States will seek how 
that the UN effort to get a Gulf 
cease-fire has failed. 

The Soviets have been made 
aware that Washington sees the 
vote as a test of the new "prag- 
matism" that Moscow has been 
advertising in its Middle East poli- 
cies. A co-opera tlva attitude on 
the Gulf In the UN vote would be 
an element In fashioning a suc- 


cessful summit meeting later this 

More fundamental to the White 
House calculation must be a 
sense that the Soviets see the UN 
process as the best way to reduce 
the troubling American military 
buildup, which is precisely the cir- 
cumstance that Gorbachev’s Mid- 
dle Eastern Initiatives aim to 

S5JJ n i* ’ 1 88 Israeli scholar 

Galla Golan notes in the current 
Issue of Foreign Affairs magazine. 

cJ. f . t . h[a anafyels Is correct, the 
Soviets will not try to broker a 
Tashkent solution to the Iran-lrac 
war on their own. Nor will they 
manoeuvre to dig the United States 
deeper Into a dangerous pit of its 
own making. 

Instead, they would cash In the 
chips they have been accumulat- 
ing In the Gulf In the interests of 
the larger, emerging objective of 
supplying the United States with 
reasons to limit or reduce Its milit- 
ary presence abroad. 

Such supply-side diplomacy by 
the Russians carries long-term 
risks for American strategy. But 
the White House has little choice 
but to come to a clear understand- 
ing with the Soviets on tha next 
steps In the Gulf. Perhaps the 
best thing that can be said for US 
policy at this stage Is that it has 
forced the same realization on 
Moscow. 

From The Washington Post 
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Amal Chief’s plan offers hope 

Rtf Unnnlr D ® 


' By Mounlr B. Abboud 
Star Lebanon Correspondent 

THE PALESTINE Liberation Orga- 
nization has accepted a plan for 
ending the violence around Pales- 
tinian refugee camps in Lebanon 
and the move Is seen as offering 
the first real hops for thousands 
of Inhabitants to resume normal 
and peaceful life for the first time 
In three years. 

A spokesman at PLO headquar- 
ters In Tunis said recently that 
proposals put forward by Nabih 
Berri, Lebanon's Minister of Jus- 
tlca who heads the mainline Mu- 
slims Shi Ite movement Amal, pro- 
vided a positive solution. The 
spokesman was quoted as saying 
the Palestinians were ready to 
enter into Immediate negotia- 
tions to dlBcuss implementation of 
the proposals. 

More than 3,000 Palestinians' 
and Lebanese were killed and 
twice that many Injured since Amal 
militiamen and PLO guerrillas be- 
; oame In fierce gunbattles in and 
around Palestinian refugee camps 
In Beirut and southern Lebanon in 
the summer of ..1935. Clashes with 
artillery and rockets have recurred 
as Shi ite fighters laid alede to the 
. Palestinian shantytowns. 

IS , JHE JgRL^SAkfM STAR ■ 


Roots of conflict 

Amal, with 10,000 armed mem- 
bers said It was determined to 
stop the PLO from re-establishing 
hegemony In Beirut and South Le- 
banon after the guerrilla Infras- 
tructure had been shattered by 
the Israelis when they invaded the 
country 6 years ago. Most of the 
thirteen Palestinian camps, with a 
total population of about two hun- 
dred thousand, are located In pre- 
dominantly Shl'lte locations, such 
as the suburbs at Beirut’s sou- 
thern edge and the area of sou- 
thern Lebanon as a whole. 

The Shi ite Bay Palestinian guer- 
rilla presence had brought devas- 
tation to their areas because of Is- 
raeli reprisal attacks. Despite 
A.™ 8 ' 8 oppo&lHon and blockade, 
the PLO has managed to send 
back to the camps almost all the 
nine thousand guerrillas who were 
lanced to. leave Lebanon by the Is- 
raelis In 1902, The PLO’a 
ptrpngast positions now are in the 

S^Jfi? 80 , u L her !? P° rtof Sldon 
where a Sunni Muslim majority re- 
sides. 

Position East of Sldon 

i l-aat November. PLO fighters 


broke out of their camps near Sl- 

fn°?hf n M.. 0V » err i u n Amal ' s Positions 
In the hills to the east. The offen- 
sive started what the media here 
d8acrlbad , aa a “new front" be- 
tween the two sides. Amal insisted 
?JL£ n0 ^ at as a condition fdr llft- 

II? q, 81 !, 9 ? Bround the camps, 
the Palestinians must withdraw 
from the strongholds east of Sldon 
H2miU m rL h0 ™°« 8r to Shnte mill- 

f The PL0 P Qr slatently re- 
fused to comply. 

five-point plan of Berri 
ca led for a withdrawal of Pales- 
tlnlan commandos from positions 

S^hW 8 '’. 188 ' WM™ 
nf qwif b J n ° n 3 P rovin ctel capital 
or Sldon, during a major eonfron- 

Siarf * Amal - Berrl Q lso pro- 
S£ 88d ‘° n ? 8B [ Palestinian repre- 

kfsmiiuff K ,heir r0fu000 camps 
P S° ut . h Lebanon and In Beirut to 
listen to their demands, with a 
promise to fulfil them immediately. 

m ^! 8plan 8,80 proposed the for- 

Ami? dJi a ;. lia,son committee of 
Amal, Palestinian., and Lebanese 

h , t° fHc[a,s 10 8U P 0r vIse rela- 
IgP 8 - b ^l weer ? th ® two sides. He 
ael 1 November as the date for 
beflfnnmg reconstruction work at 

H«^fr?i» U0ee oamps ®nd the Shl'lte 
destricte surrounding them. 
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Continued from page 10 

Raana Gissln said. He said that 
there may be exceptions "but on a 
practical level, you don't need that 
to get confessions from children." 
Military officials said three cases 
of alleged abuse of imprisoned 
children had been Investigated in 
the past three years, and that one 
Israeli interrogator was con- 
victed as a result. 

No punishment 

Palestinian lawyers contend, 
however, that most Israeli soldiers 
who abuse imprisoned Arab youth 
are not punished. "The soldiers 
know they will not be punished for 
this kind of abusive behaviour", 
said Sharhabeel Al Zaem, a Pales- 
tinian lawyer who represented 
many of the 600 minors that the 
Gaza Bar Association estimates 
were jailed in the Gaza Strip in the 
past 10 months. 

Both reports criticized an army 
regulation that bans detainees, in- 
cluding minors, from contacting 
relatives or lawyers for up to 18 
days unless they agree to sign a 
confession. "They generally force 
some sort of confession out of 
these people. That's when the tor- 
ture routinely takes place" said 
Yasln, who served two years in 
prison after being convicted of be- 
longing to a Palestinian guerrilla 
faction. 

Sixteen -year- old Wahid Kamil 
Hamdallah, who was jailed in Al 
Fara'h prison near the West Bank 
city of Nablus last April, said he 
was confined in a 3-foot wide cup- 
board for four days. "I stank of the 
excrement and urine on the floor. I 
sat, handcuffed and hooded he 
said, in a five-page signed affida- 
vit. 

Hamdallah described 12 days of 
Interrogations lasting up to two 
hours before he was released 
without charges. In one session, 
he said, he was handcuffed to a 
chair while one interrogator beat 
him on the genitals and another 
Jumped up and down on his hand- 
cuffed wrists. Ugly brown scars 
can still be seen crisscrossing 
Hamdallah's wrists. The other six 
Palestinian children interviewed, 
aged 12-16, described abuse dur- 
ing up to three months detention 
in Gaza prisons. They repeatedly 
referred to the same interrogation 
methods during separate Inter- 
views. 

Mosque violated 
Marwan Mattar, 16, said he was 
praying at a Mosque In Gaza city 
raat February, when Israeli sol- 
diers burst in, clubbed him with 
riot sticks and arrested him on su- 
spicion of throwing rocks during 
an anti-Israeli demonstration. Mat- 
tar was arrested with another 
student, Nahid Al Arln. 12, who 
said he was walking home from 
school when soldiers started 
chasing him and he ran into the 
Mosque. 

Both children, interviewed sepa- 
rately, said they were spat on. in- 
sulted and hit by soldiers with riot 
sticks at Gaza military headquar- 
ters. "They started beating us and 
asked us," Do small kids like you 
want to liberate Palestine?" said 
AJ Arin, who was released without 
charge after one day. 

During three months in prison, 
Mattar said he was beBten on the 
stomach with truncheons until 
blood spewed from his mouth, 
subjected to ice-cold showers, de- 
prived of sleep and Intimidated 
into signing a confession despite 
ms claims of Innocence. 5 

Appearing close to tears, Mattar 3 
described having a cucumber c 
shoved in his rectum, then being r 
forced to eat it. He said ebuseB at f 
the pnson were committed by / 
he same five or six soldiers, who r 
frequently forced him to, spend 
winter nights outdoors handcuffed 
to a post. v 

Controversy flares over Arab 5 
discrimination B 

Meanwhils Arab citizens are n 




facing mounting economic 

t in ,sra el. largely^*' 

a ° f Privileges they are der * 
t cause they don't 

" fmy- The military 

3 Arabs receive only half the v 
j payments given to Jev. an i‘V :; 
1 Prestigious jobs are out t -I 
3 reach for Arabs. c ' ; | 

The most recent contra 
centered on a cabinet 
raise university tuition 50 mV 
or anyone who had not s £.«.: 
the army. Left-wing 1*2:.! 
called the action racist a^VY: 
Israel was violating its 194* K- : 
claration of Independence j 
guarantees equal rights toW- ' 
me groups. Uzl Baram, Secrto j 
General of the Labour Party 
the decision "put Israel m r'.\ 
1 same boat with South Aln.-= i 
• Apartheid policies, racial seei- J 
tion and white domination of tt^ ! 
government. 

Mohammed Wattad. one of 1. 
Arabs in the 120-seal Pate 
said the measure shows that v, 
fact in Israel, there aren'l isr»‘; 
there are Jews and there art 
Arabs." But officials from Iff 
right-wing Likud Bloc deny tfscn- 
mination. "Why shouldn’t thestate 
compensate soldiers for risfcj; 
their lives?" said Likud’s Science! 
Minister and architect ol the ns j 
fee structure Gideen Patt. The lu- 
tlon problem Is only one exer^, 
of disadvantages faced by toll] 
for not being drafted. In 1864, taj 
legislature passed a discharge* 
soldier's bill. 

Hiring ex-soldiers 

The law orders high-techrofos) 
factories In electronics and «r j 
puters to give preference lohtoj. 
former soldiers. This excfuda 
Arabs from many good Jobs, fat- 
ing many Arab college graduate 
Into unskilled labour. "Arabs 
find plenty of dirty work todOT 
rarely a job In their field," VMaf 
said. "It's not my fault that I dwi - 
serve In the army, ao whystou^, 
make me a second-class citizen? , 
said Fathla Bu Yunls. an 
student In social work at Heat*. 
University In Jerusalem. 

Another law originally 8*|'. 
equal child allowance grants lo» 
Israeli families, but it was menra- 
In 1070 to give twice bb rmsn 
families whose chidren would qw 
lify for army service. Conseque^ 
"an Arab and a Jewish 
tion worker, each with »» 
may both make the 
but the Jews would find teg®; 
much in his bank account W “ 
said. The grants average W 
dollars per child for Jewish 
lies. j 

Arabs also only receive 
government subsidized morW 
given to Jews who served ^ 
army. Army veterans get a* 
mum loan of $ 13,000. It ^ 
matter if you went to Jw JJL 
not, being an Arab Is 
refused rental or P urc ^ a f Lw ri 
apartment," said Ameer 
28. a student at Hajfs 1 Unjwjj 
The latest cabinet dscjwj „ 
after the government s “ p jjV 
this year to sel Litton g b udgri 
cause of growing campu 
deficits. 

Tuitions 
Tuition costs 

$1050 a year. The highe te^ 
$1650 — would aPPV ‘ p 
Jewish immigrants 
nation's 65.000 students ,w $ 

»S5SSSS-- 

Israel's six main u^Jd 

which are government- su # 

but operate autojon^^ 
fused to go along wi J d Sed l|a! 
Byatem. Patt ,her l Y n , Screed 

new rates may not be enro* ^ 
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Alarming developments 
increase tension in the Gulf 


„c INSTALLATIONS worldwide 
lave been piaced on alert follow- 

Si the US attack on an Iranian 
Se-iaying ship in the Gulf and 
Tehran's threat of retaliation. 

Iranian President All Khamenei 
vowed revenge In a speech before 
the United Nations General Ass- 
embly on Tuesday. The US shall 
receive a proper response for this 
abominable act," Khamenei said. 
Within hours, US officials an- 
nounced the alert. 

A State Department Spokesman, 
Frank Mathews, declined to dis- 
cuss specific precautions taken in 
the Middle East or to forecast 
where Iran might strike. 

"All US diplomatic posts and 
consular posta have been in- 
formed that the clash between the 
U8 and Iranian military units in the 
Gull could increase the likelihood 
that Iran might engage in terrorist 
actions against US personnel and 
facilities, he said in a statement. 

A US Navy helicopter gunship 
fired at an Iranian boat laying 
mines in the Gulf late Monday and 
set it ablaze. The attack was the 
first US action against an Iranian 
vessel in the strategic Gulf since 
the Navy moved into the waterway 
in July to protect reflagged Ku- 
waiti tankers from Iranian attacks. 
US officials Identified the vessel 
as the Iran A JR. 

Iran Tuesday acknowledged 
that the boat which was struck by 
US helicopter gunships in the Gulf 
was part of Its navy, but denied 
the vessel was sowing mines in 
the waterway at the time of the at- 
tack. 


State-run Tehran radio said five 
sailors were killed when the Am- 
erican choppers fired at the boat 
and demanded that the US navy 
hand over members of the 30-man 
crew plucked from a life boat after 
the attack. 

In Washington, the pentagon 
said only four Iranians were killed 
and four others wounded, two ser- 
iously. A Pentagon statement said 
a boarding party found 10 mines 
aboard the boat. 

US President Ronald Reagan 
defended the attack as clearly 
"authorized by law" because the 
vessel was sowing mines In inter- 
national waters. 

In another incident on Tuesday, 
an unidentified Iranian hovercraft 
closed within one mile or so of a 
US frigate that was towing the 
crippled Iran AJR, the Defence De- 
partment said, and stopped 
its approach only after 
warning shots were fired 
across its bow. 

Despite the confrontation and 
rising tensions, the pentagon said 
Defence Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger would proceed with a sch- 
eduled five-day trip to the region. 
He will leave Wednesday for stops 
in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain and Egypt 
and visits to US warships. 

Meanwhile US navy warships 
sailed front Kuwait Wednesday, 
escorting a reflagyed Kuwaiti 
vessel down the Gulf despite Ira- 
nian threats to avenge an attack 
in ihe waterway on the Iranian 
minelayer, Gulf-based shipping 
executives said. 


They said the 46,723-tonne Gas 
Prince and its escorts set sail as 
the US Navy searched waters off 
Bahrain for mines planted by the 
Iran AJR before it was attacked 
and disabled by night-flying heli- 
copter gunships. 

On Monday, a British-fiag tan- 
ker was devastated by rocket- 
propelled grenades fired from an 
Iranian speedboat, just two hours 
before the US Navy interception of 
the mine-laying Iranian ship. One 
Filipino crew member was killed In 
the attack on the 102.799-tonne 
tanker Gentle Breeze. 

On Tuesday, Iranian President 
Ali Khamenei withheld a clear-cut 
response to the UN Security 
Council's resolution 598 calling for 
an immediate ceasefire in the Iran- 
lraq war and vowed revenge for 
the US attack on the Iranian ship. 

Speaking In the UN General 
Assembly. Mr Khamenei ignored 
President Ronald Reagan's appeal 
in the same forum on Monday for 
Iran to announce unequivocal ac- 
ceptance of Security Council reso- 
lution 598. 

President Reagan in a speech 
to the United Nations Monday said 
the UN Security Council would 
have no choice but to impose 
sanctions if Iran did not stop figh- 
ting with Iraq in the Gulf. 

He called upon Iran to clearly 
and unequivocally state whether it 
accepts UN Security Council Re- 
solution 59B catling for a ceasefire 
in the Gulf war. 

In a statemoni to Ad Dustour and 
The Jerusalem Star, Jordan's Per- 


manent Representative to the Un- 
ited Nations, Abdullah Safah de- 
scribed President Reagan's ad- 
dress to the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly as "clear, sharp, 
comprehensive and much appre- 
ciated with regard to the Iran-lraq 
war." 

But ha noted, "what was mis- 
sing was a substantive reference 
to the Arab-lsraeti conflict. It has 
been seen that, when the super- 
powers want to, they can address 
the major Issues. Since February, 
they have done so, resulting in Se- 
curity Council Resolution 598 
demanding a ceasefire between 
Iraq and Iran. I wish they would do 
the same thing regarding the 
Arabs and Israel." 

In his address, President Rea- 
gan made a reference to the "In- 
famous (UN) 'Zionism is Racism' 
resolution," Ambassador Salah 
believes this comment was "In- 
jected Into the speech and maybe 
just included to satisfy certain 
constituents. It was just extraor- 
dinary that he did not mention the 
main Issue — the Issue of the fu- 
ture of the Palestinian people. 
What about a just resolution to the 
problems." 

In referring to Reagan's com- 
ments that Iran does not accept 
Resolution 598, "...the council has 
no choice but to rapidly adopt en- 
forcement measures". The am- 
bassador agreed and said "the US 
must live up to the commitments 
of the Security Council and move 
Into the second phase of the reso- 
lution. If necessary some sort of 
mandatory sanctions must be ini- 
tiated." 

Ambassador Salah sees it as a 
good omen that the US and the 
Soviet Union are experiencing bet- 
ter relations, which he says "will 
lead the whole world into a bettor 
era." Indeed Jordan's ambassador 
liked what the US president had to 






Firms pick Dubai for regional base 


MORE AND more International 
companies are choosing Dubai as 
Inair regional base of operations 
lo service the Middle EaBt market. 

IJie growing reputation of the 
tmlrate as the commercial centre 
of the Gulf, Is attracting new firms 
wek ng t 0 take advantage of Its 
excellent transportation, communi- 
cations and Infrastructure bass. 

Dubai has become the inter- 
national business centre of the 
Arabian Gulf. Companies find that 
jw ease of travelling, good com- 
2^ ton8 ' lack °f restrictions 
™the wealth of support services 

nL* 2 r thelr regional head- 
quarters. For others It is the sheer 
volume of business that makes it 
fln ©ssential place to be. 

J?!! 8 !i? e88 Bxscutlves of over- 
! , who come to Inspect 
Jbal, find It secure and meeting 
world class standards. 

,he lnlarna tional company 

523* 1 V shop In Dubai, there is 
fESS*. excellent office space 
ra es ’ and a range of at- 
IW 8 scoommodatlon for staff 

money 6Ve S 9 vlnQ 0OOd value * or 

b'edK 8 0,1 reserves have ena- 
hasJ |!? d its infrastructure, 
care 0 JS U8 rl0B| housing health 
swvirJo 8 . 9 ^' sohoola, municipal 
idX 8, tskoommunlcatlons and 
to latSi i.ff d recrea «on facilities 
are arfrU h i n S 0ua,lt Y levels that 

Aente r8d by h 01 * 1 vl8,tor8 and 

JhSS ara spacious, beautl- 

treas run5£5P 0d Wlth plant8 and 

Mute * 9 £ cr ? 88 the d8aert t0 

, Dh0b! and b ey° nd - 

: htsrnatiJISr f , ifty a,r,,n8 * uafi the 
Meat M airport, making It the 

\hl Q MAr^ m0n9 th8m ,8 
natkSfli 8 ' l h8 LIA^'s own Inter- 

here!™ carr,8r » whose base is 

attraction of Dubai 

: dflnmfSfSf 1 h® 88 * «es in the effl- 

fellsnt ai !i port and ex “ 
■ niuniclpsi service combined 


with the Dubai government's en- 
couragement of free enterprise in- 
cluding free transfer of capital and 
profits, and the business acumen 
of Its merchant community, all of 
which make It hard to beat as an 
ideal location for firms in the re- 
gion. 

The present day success of Du- 
bai, was accelerated by the dem- 
ise of Beirut as a significant cen- 
tre of business in the Middle East. 

Dubai's excellent facilities today 
make It by far more attractive than 
even places like Cyprus, Athens 
and Bahrain. 

In terms of its trading position In 
the region, the Emirate accounts 
for some 92 per cant of the UAE's 
non oil exports. 

Of the country's global imports, 
about Dh 25.4 billion ($6.9 billion) 
a year, nearly 70 per cent entres 
through Dubai, which also ac- 
counts for about 85 per cent of 
UAE's total re-export trade. 

The significance of these fig- 
ures lies not so much in the fact 
that Dubai leads within the UAE, 
but the consistency by which Du- 
bai's merchants have retained 
their position in the region over 
the past few yeara when other 
Gulf ports like Dammam and Ku- 
wait have suffered. 

In the past few years when the 
effects of the Gulf war have af- 
fected confidence In the region, 
Dubai's performance In attracting 
new firms has been noteworthy. 

Some of the well known compa- 
nies that have become established 
In the Emirate recently, Include: 
Xerox, Safeway Stores Inc., 
Brown & Root Engineering & Con- 
struction International, Ueberses- 
bank, Mobil Polymers Int Ltd, ICI 
(Export), Union Carbide Europe 
8A, Schtumberger Gulf Services, 
Abbot Laboratories S.A., Korea 
Overseas Development Corpora- 
tion , Hyundai Corporation, Com- 
puter Network Services (Digital), 
British Home Stores, Benetton, 










Dubai International Trade Centre has played a vital 1 role 
in establishing Dubai as the leading office and exhibition 
centre of the Gulf 

Arco Chemicals, Airbus Industrie, According to Terry Indge, GM’s 
and trade or consular offices in- Regional Marketing Manager, the 
eluding the Australian Trade Can- move will prevent duplication of 
tre and Italian and Turkish Consu- marketing efforts by the Jeddah 
i a * es and Dubai bases. “We can service 

. Warnfltinnni tha Middle East out of Dubai bat-* 
Many of tb888 J rw ter than before because we will 
firms have chosen the Trade Cen- fiave ons team studying the mar- 
tre as their base. ket and assisting dealers," he 

Earlier this year, Ford Motor stressed. 

Company who were absent In the 

Gulf for eighteen years, made a Australia la Ihe most recent 

triumphant entry, appointing a lo- country to have established a tr- 

cal Dubai company as sole distrl- ade centre In Dubai, which Is host 

butor for the UAE. Their first Gulf to regional trade centres of more 

launch of Ford 1987 models was than twenty countries. 

made at the Dubai International Scott SmlleB, Director of the 

Trade Centre. Australian Trade Centre with of- 

Also present In the market now fices on Level 20 ol the Tower 

Is Renault, the French motor com- says that Dubai was chosen as 

cany with Lufthansa German Air- their base because 'Australian 

unfifl recently havlnc opened Its business and commerclaUnterests 

llonal olf ce In the Dubai Inter- have long recognized that Dubai Is 

net onal Trade Centre. not only an Important producer of 

national Trace uenire. ^ ^ ^ ^ a|go & major C0ntre 

General Motors who have j or general commerce in the Gulf, 
recently signed a lease for 4000 having the highest level of per ca- 
square feat of office space In the D , la | mpor t 8 [ n the world. 

JftSS th" With Its progressive .rede and 

keeping Jeddahas tha company's environment for aro^ho tw0 
In'theregkm""' 0 “ d 8e,Vi09 b88e SnMJlS3l" 
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Dr Nabil El-Sharif I 

A step in 
the right 
: direction 

! THE US-Soviet agreement on 
: the removal of medium and 
short-range nuclear mis- 
siles from Europe and Asia Is 
a major step in humanity's 
•i march towards the creation 
• of a worry-free world where 
1 conflicts can be resolved 
through dialogue, and where 
' people of all races can reap 
the benefits of peace and 
t tranquility. 

It should also be pointed 
: out that we, Arabs, do 
sincerely welcome the rap- 
■ prochement and detente be- 
tween East and West and 
look upon them as important 
achievements because we 
have been victimized by 
Zionist aggression and ex- 
pansionism for more than 
four decades now, and we 
know the real value of living 
In peace, and in a world free 
of oppression because we 
have been deprived of peace 
. and security for' a long time. 

It would not be an exag- 
geration to say that nowhere 
else in the world would one 
find such a genuine yearning 
for peace and the removal of 
all sources of tension than 
here In the Arab world. 

Wa welcome the US-Soviet 
agreement for yet another 
' reason, and that has to do 
with the positive atmosphere 
this agreement Is likely to 
create generating a super* . 
power co-operation to re- : 
solve regional conflicts, 
especially the stalled peace* 
process In the Middle East, 

•' and the Iran-lraq war. 

The United States has. 
been trying to intervene on 
unilateral basis in Middle 
Eastern peace efforts but Its 
; efforts have so far been In- 
-conclusive. 

One probable reason for 
the deadlock in the peace 
process In the Middle East : 
could be that another super- 
power the Soviet Union, had 
been excluded, and had not 
been allowed to play an ac- 
tive and direct role In that 
process. The atmosphere of 
detente that was revived ear- 
• Her this week between the 
two super-powers could 
breathe life in Middle Eastern 
peace efforts. 

Furthermore, the recent . 
. US-Soviet agreement is un- 
doubtedly a source of Jublla- 
, tion and rejoining all over the 
v world, especially in Europe 
; which had been the scene of ; 

the two world wars, and 
!' would have been the scene 
A of a third world -wide con- : 

! : frontatlon If humanity had ; 
-• been destined to walk along ; 
1 that tragic and catstrophlc , 
j ;{ path once again. : 

, It Is thus hoped that Eu- 
r. ropean governments who 
" have tasted the bitterness. 
, \ and agony of war would be 
1 more directly Involved in try- 

‘ |ng to resolve other lnter- 

1 '■ national and regional prob- 

> lams which threaten world 

’ peace and security. 
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Cross words 


ACROSS 

1 Rock singer 
Andy 

5 Astringent 
9 Nosher’s 
delight 

14 Humdinger 

15 Anderson of 

TV 

1 6 Siopuvcr 

17 Recommended 

19 Stubborn ns 

20 Preliminary 
races 

21 Lovely 

23 Earl uf Triple 
Crown fame 

24 Looked 

popeyed 

28 Maneuvered 
for position 

27 Hce fol low-up 
30 Name an 
Japanese ships 

33 Rand of "Atlas 
Shrugged" 

34 Date for hire 
38 Beasts 

38 Big Red of 
horse racing 

39 “ — my Lou" 

40 Rhone feeder 

41 Sell 

42 Owns 

43 Slide 
Instrument 

48 Des — , Iowa 
47 Bay window 


SI Goon 
54 Angler's 
headache 
58 Home-run 


great 
58 Takes out 
taxes, etc. 

58 Bowling mark 
SB Genus of 
maples 

M Richard and 
Preacher 


61 Chief Justice: 
1836-84 

62 River of the 
Korean War 

63 Tender 


DOWN 

1 Nanny and 
billy 

2 Hindu god of 
thunder 

3 British 
Foreign 
Minister: 
1945-51 

4 An event won 
by Jesse Owen 

6 Boo-hon 

6 Home site 

7 Left on the 
plate 

B High noon 

9 Took a part 

10 Footloose 
fellow 

11 “Three men in 

12 Cubicle 


13 Swiss painter 
Paul 

IB Singer Lalne 

22 A spice 

24 "The — — the 
limit" 

26 Of heat 

27 Joe Paknka's 
Ann 

28 Bates or King 

29 Promise 

30 Long-running 
si (com 

31 "My Way- 
composer 

32 Reformer 

Jacob 

35 Dukakis and 
Sununu 

37 Barrister 


UfVT] K 

□isnoniio 

BBilHIIOIs 

loO^III 

fi-j« . n >w 

" m mm 


-mm 


nii 

>85 
is 

£ 

before 


fliUi iHHHH 

Ih"s iisass 
li'v 

IIHHIII HHH 


IliUlilH 

■■■■■ mmuSm 
■■■■ !■■■■■ 
■ UliUHII 


38 Marbles 
40 Patriotic song 

44 Street sign 

45 Ancient 
mariner 

48 Lone Ranger 

B )rt raver 
anook's place 

2J!£f osby,er 

SO Flower in 
Ardennes 
51 Start of a 
Steinbeck title 
52 Valley of the 


53 Kukla friend 

54 Done, for short 

57 Aviv 
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ecqeli qqqeliqq 
EH0OQE1GQ G1QE5 

Jqgucj □□□ edehbe 
lagntaauu oecjeeiuq 
l@CDBaH ODD BQCJB 


msm sagg pil 

jQE BEDE 


West 

♦ 9743 
V 8 3 

0 5 4 

* « 10 8 4 a 


VAKJ0S4 
0 9 5 2 
♦ 73 

East 
♦ 862 


V (48 3 

:&»■«! hv 6S 

- ■2°Z ib 

8fo? J1# 

0*J7 

♦ A J B 6 

Souai. B-W vulnerable, 
the Raisinger 
America 

North-South pair played in 
Pour Hearts and made eleven 
trioka quite easily. At the other 
table South mjened One Club 

Si SSL^s* Heart * 

INI. Quite often, it pays to 

* good four-card 
When North rebld 

Hearts 8outh carried on 
h *L?. lan » rebldding SNT. 
*5* 1,mood , holding the 
Wwt carta, decided there waa 
not much future for his own 

sA nd **L h ? ^ 8an with the 
50.^ As East, how would you 

I have an idea, that the 
Queen would have worked well 



ARIES •— 21 March- 19 April 

A sharp interjection by your mate could actually oat 
again. Events late In the week could produce SI K 1 ?i ?, ° 9u8 90in 8 
lunity. Family members are co-operulive Let thim U ^n bU8ness oppof - 
could be making too many commitments. Decide on whnt° n plans ^ flu 
ingfui. Wanderlust can be e^pensl^- piarftofi 55.? m ° 81 
project yields valuable money-making ideas; guard them * ° f research 

TAURUS — 20 April-20 May 

A lucky streak continues, especially in finance* nnH mm 
ness trips are favoured. The postman brlnas SSrnll nce ; 0 W- 
informal gathering is the highlight of your IS k 
your instincts where money and relationships are conLriwwi^ 
intuition Is right on target. Friends ask you to 
fral ground. An older person needs more attention and TLC. V 

GEMINI — 21 May-20 June 
CANCER — 21 June-22 July 

,^ r Q ^| f - COnfidence , f e ‘ums. Current trends favour artistic anita- 
e?fect Y f Ur i bu8lnesa associates have a stabilizing 

fr ffnrt ^ro? D *h W ? an out'Ot-towner with open arms. An inlerferlru 
new In vnNr LnHDi 1 ^ y f U i n 8 poa,t,on thal r0 Oulres great tact. Someone 
hart at «Ji time ^ 8 hBS 8 fl ® P ln their lif ® 8t0ry - °° 001 15:683 100 

LEO — 23 July-22 August 

Ynu?«Sti l nn,! f » i .i?i, a i n i d P rotes a ,ona l activities demand your altentfor. 
rrSnu r f 8t ons wl,h ,rlenda and siblinga could be tense; strive for her- 
™. ^nim°l S n ^~« nqu t r , 8,1 Reveal your sentimental aids. You need to 
BHnQfwl r0BOUrce A Work n0 or yoa Seek financial advice from a know!- 
“SJJhg Porson- A small gift or short visit will boost an older persona 
spirits. Be a good listener. 

VIRGO — 23 August-22 September 

nr««« V f I? work harmoniously with those around you and everyone wffl 
or ( ob ohange is poaelble. You reach a new level of wider- 
fn mi n ^ w j l T late - Avoid rocking the boat. Try to adjust your schedule 
L«,®^^ odatB °! her Psople'a needs. A backlog of paperwork will keep 
you working overtime. Explain the situation to mate or partner. Loved 
one la your strongest ally. 

LIBRA — 23 September-22 October 

8 a8acond chance to recoup your losses. Extend an Invitation lo 
™ai person. Entertaining someone at home lets them aee you h 
bJh ,.J 0n ‘ v!! 8 . ,B usually supportive. Family funds must be managed, 
h!?nnl!i flr u, a logical one to do it. Share hobby, and a romance could 
moving ° b °° m ’ ^ ona i dBr adding on to your present home instead ol 

SCORPIO — 23 October-21 November 

,boae who try to heap new burdens on your capable shoal- 
S«I™JjRr e88Ur0 of a de0 dHne enhances your creativity. Others are 
^f™ 888d .h^your ability to perform whan under fire. Charitable wort 
PfVsrich dividends even when you cannot see them. You should enjoy a 
vfsii trom an old friend. This pal could come up with a terrific money- 
making plan. Proceed with caution. 

SAGITTARIUS — 22 November-2 1 December 

out for someone who tries to take advantage of your genems- 
« your ®spiratlona high. A promotion hinges on how you impress 

8 *7 P 0rBOn - P ay 9 smart; avoid saying too much. Catch up on home 
™pa |r s. y°u could Incur greater expense if you wait. Tooting your own 
nom win gain the attention of someone Influential. Romance Is happy- 

CAPRICORN — 22 December-19 January 

n< 2! b ? 8hy ‘ Di8 P |fl y your telenla to beet advantage. An Influential 
person beg n8 to show interest in you. You are able to patch up a mis- 
underalanding with a member of the opposite sex. A positive outlook 
makes things go well at both work and home. A new approach will aurpr- 
Ifw- u p ,l .?? you - Q°od news arrives from overseas. Give romance a 
wide berth this week. 

AQUARIUS — 21 January- 18 February 

rou,e ,f you feal y° u *re being held back. Discus any 
n!2r SUl 8 w b , a r P ore axperlenced associate. You will gat answers tn« 
n™frJfPV new ,n8, fl h,a - Romance should be happy. Heed the advlc ® jf 
nSS and you make greeter gains on the stock market- 

SJJSy a w key P 00 ^ 6 18 essential. Do not overspend If you go cut 
tonight. A phone call pteases you. 


PISCE8 — 10 February-20 March 


JL"L**** belp8 y°o make all the right moves now. Your lm 
aStSS I ° an * ab f upf flnd - Productivity rises. A good week lor M 
flftair? fhi Expe ? f a Lonus or olher reward. Luck favours your fma 
KmS^iUS 8 . 111 Rpmanc0 ia challenging. You will have to make 
S?TLl ec l 8,on8 - ReaHze ,ha! Xw® can be blind. Be more seleci 
your choice of companions. 
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Telephone: 664153/4 
Telex: 21392 MEDIA JO 
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MUSEUMS 


?lSun and JerBSh |4th » I8lh 
Roman Theatre. Amman, 
tours: 9000 a.m - 5 pm 
Tel 651760. 

irthaaoloflical Moaeum: Has 

of Ihe onllqulliim 

>J5 tours. 9 00 a m.-5 00p.m. (Fii- 
oilical hfcdays 10.00 am ic. 

ripmlCtosed Tuesdays. 

Mdm National Gallery: Cnilnln- ft 
pBimmss. ceramics. muJ 
iVtVies by conlompurory Islamic .nl- 
: MS most 01 me Muslim conn Mas 
i cjtechon of paintings by IflUi 
fowl onentnliel artists. Muntnzah. 
tin Luweibdeh Opening hours- 1000 
- 1 30 p.m anti 3.00 p.m - 0.00 
•r C«J9d Tuesdays. Tel 6301 

yyM B Memorial (Mllltery Museum): 
j/tcton of military memorabilia baling 
l-fl ihe Arab Revolt of 1B1G. Sports 
It, Amman. Opening hours 9.00 
1*1400 pm. CtoBud Saturdays. Tel. 
'►4240. 


CHURCHES 


SI. Joseph Church (Roman Catholic) 
,-JbI Amman. Tel. 624560. 

Church of IhB Annunciation (Roman 
Ctwofc Jabal Luwelbdeh, Tel. 637440 

Dt fa Salle Church (Roman Catholic > 
.'►HI Hussein. Tel. 661757 

Twasanta Church (Roman Calhollc). 
.'ibal LuwelWeh, masB In Italian Inngu- 
^e, meet every Saturday at 6:30 o in. 
Ik 622366 

Burch of the Annunciation (Greek 
oilwdci) AbdeB. Tel. 62364 1. 

Anglfcan Church (Church of the 
Wvww) Jabel Amman, Tel. 625383 

Armenian Catholic Church Ashrafieh. 

Tk 771331. 

kmanlnB Orthodox Church Aahrafleh. 
Ik 776261. 

St. Ephraim Churoh (Syrian Orthodox) 
tehnfleh, Tel. 771761. 

Amiran International Church Inter- 
danomlnatlona!): meals at Southern 
■JBjjjl 8ch»| in Shmelsonl, Tol. 
611634. 

iSS*"" Church Jab.nl 
fe fth C,rel8 - (flew - N - Smlr), Tol. 
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Exhibition 

The Royal Cultural Centre is hosting an exhibition 
of Chinese fine arts and handicrafts this week until 
Wednesday 30 September. 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents three fea- 
ture films this week at the Royal Cultural Centre: 
Stress, by Jean-Louis Bertucceli on the 28th, Le 
Battant by Alain Delon on the 29th, and Jean- 
Pierre Mocky's Le Pactole on the 30th. All screen- 
ing are at B p.m. in the Main Theatre. 

You still have a chance to catch North by North- 


west at the American Centre tonight and again on 
Monday at 7 p.m. 

Bazaar 

i 

The Creative Hand Exhibition is being held at the | 
Amra Hotel today and tomorrow from 10:30 a.m. to \ 
7 p.m. 

Exhibition 

A photographic exhibition complements the French 
film series, with photos of contemporary French 
film-makers, at the French Cultural Centre until 30 
September. 


Algeria 

Aregontlna ._ - - - 

Buenos Aires . - . 
Australia — - . 
Adelaide . ....... 

Brisbane ... — - 

Canberra — 

Melbourne ■ . - 

Perth . 

Sydney 

Austria 

Vienna 

Bahrain 

Belgium 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Brazil 

Rio de Janeiro . — 

Brazllla 

Bulgaria — 

Sofia 

Canada . 

Ottawa 

Chile 

Santiago 

Cyprus _. 

Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague 


- .213 
... 54 

el" 

B 

“‘"02 

3 

.. 9 

2 

43 

- 222 

973 

32 

.zi .~7 ; 2 

55 

21 

61 

.. 359 

.. 2 

1 

. 613 

56 

2 

367 

21 

_ 42 

- 2 


DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS Airline Companies 


-few:™;;; 

SSL 676083 

SiriLn -642168/642183 

ft?™!? * 83B3BS 

CJSS" WBMA 

ChZ 642736 

frtrui tT — ' 661336 

TPnn Honorary Consulate 642653 

SJ^towWan — 665105/6 

Rnil?i? 0r ' 8IJ ' ale Qen "«l 622324 

F« 1 C ° n,Ul „“ (VI*"* 1 s” « 3 

Oilman ~ 641273/4 

i 

637262 

Itaban 639331/2 

yL.' 638 1B5 

tSSSSU - 842480/7 

^alH — ~ 665107 

Lmy an 675135/8 

UoanaM~~~‘ 8661 IB 

^ftBMsnrt; 04 1451/ 2 

teaSUs;:; r »»« 

aa?»aa=.-SES 

Oiler 637153 

Romanian*' 644331/2 

15531] 

Jwalr r ® kn — w 680745/0 

^Uansss — 622140 

fwedleh 

|*lsi 660177/9 

*ydSn _ 644416 

| u «tlan- r~~ 641078 

5»RJah :,T~' — 674307/8 

Ration efiCrKW-- 641158 

UNDP M ‘ h8 EEC 66B101 
UNnWzT^" 66B171/7 


Arab Air Cargo 674 2xiRin 

A^Franc o ~ ~ g 

Air L n a d |iSa”-^^6B537 7 /flJ1799 

Alitalia 625203 

American Airline 669068 

Arab Wings B944B4 

Austrian Airl ine 637380/e67028 

Balkan Airlines SSfMS 

British Airways 641430 

British Caledonian 

Cathay Pacific 624363 

-Chinese Alrilna^^ 637380/667028 

Egypt Air 630011 

Emirate. Alrilnes^ 6BZ141/678321 

Gulf Air - 6536°6/653613 

Iraqi Airways — B285B6/ «B59B 
japan Air Une> - •- ^ ;; |3»?| 

Korean Airlines — 676624/662236 

Kuwaiti Airways . - --630*44 

Libyan Arab Airlines 643831/2 

Lufthan&a - 001744 

Malaysian Airline MOC , K , HK ,. an 


M.E.A. - 

Olympic - -- 

PIA 

Philippine Airlines 
Polish Airlines - 

(Santas — 

Royal Jordanian 

Romania Airlines 


639575/663440 

636104 

630125/638433 

625981 

670155 

625001 

6*11430/655447 
. - 662141 


USSR . . — "in^rica 

Kr° n &r ^~EEC~ 

sjmwjrr^ — ec 


-— 66B171/7 

669 104 /a 

— 67 1530 

- 629571 

W 645312 


Romania Airlines^ 637360/6B70 2B 

Sebena BelqlanAl»Une B _ 8 7 6888-9 

Saudis 7.. -7— - - 830333 

Sc.ndln..l.nAI,lln. 6 » o4Mo;637196 

s lng, P o, S A | r | in.B 

Sudan Airlines .: — . 862111 

SWI..AI. ro.s.A .1 mm43/641906 

SwIuAll Sit 

?BSMUt^rw 5 *B 5 »' 

Trans Mediterranean 

Tran. World Airline MMB4 

« 2324/a 

TuAlBhAIrflno^ #M10aW111 

Yemenle-Vemen Airways . .. 828175 
Yugoslav Airlines — 604911 


IDD CODES 

Dial 00 for IDD access lines 


Denmark 45 

Copenhagen (Inner) 1 

Compenhagen (outer) 2 

Ecuador _ — - - 593 

Quito — 2 

E «&— 

Eire — - 353 

Dublin — — — • 1 

Cork 21 

Finland — 36B 

Helsinki - 90 

France 33 

Paris 1 

Germany W(FRG) 40 

Bonn 288 

Greece — 3 “ 

Athens/ Piraeus — 1 

India 91 

Benglore oiz 

New Delhi — 11 

Bombay 22 

And all cities with area codsB begln- 
Ing with 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7 8 8- 


_ B2 

21 

_ 39 


TunlBia 216 

TunLs 1 

Turkey • 90 

Ankara — . — ■ 41 

Istanbul — _ — - 1 

UAE 971 

Abu DhabL 2 

Alman -. - 6 

Al Ain 3 

Dubai -4 

Fujairah • - — — - 70 

Ghyathi 52 

Res al Khalmah 77 

Sharjah .. — 6 

Umm AIQuwaln 8 


Indonesia — 

Jakarta — 

Italy 

Rome 

Iraq 

Baghdad — — — 

japan 

Tokyo 

Kenya 

Nairobi — —— 

Kuwait 

Korea 

Seoul - — — — 

Libya 

Tripoli — 

Malaysia 

Kuala Lumpur 

Mexico 

Mexico City 

Morocco 

Fez 

Rabat 

Netherlands 

Amsterdam 

Rotterdam 

North Yemen 

AIBeyda 

Hodaldah - — — — — - 

Sadaa 

Talz 

Nigeria -- — 

Lagos 

Norway 

Oslo — 

OmBn — 

Pakistan 

Karachi 

Lahore . — 

Peshawar — 

Rawalpindi/ Islamabad 

Paraguay - - — 

Asuncion - 

Peru - — — 

Lima 

Philippines 

Manila - • — - - 

Poland - - 

Warsaw — 

Qatar - - 

Romania - 

Saudi Arabia • • - 

Al-Khobar - - 

Al-Madlna 

Dammam - - - - -- 

Jeddah 

Mecca -- 

Riyadh - 

Spain 

Barcelona ... - 

Madrid 

Marfrella - — 

Majorca — 

SrILenke - 

Colombo 

Sudan — 

Khartoum — - - 

Sweden 

Stockholm 

Syria 

Damascus - 

Taiwan 

Taipei 

Thailand 

Bangkok 


Western Area (Jebel) 
Dhena, RuwbIb) — ... 

London - 

Uruguay - 

Monterldao 

USA 

New York — 

Washington — - 

Venezuela ... - 

Caracas — — — 

Yugoslavia — - 

Belgrade — 


52 

44 

””598 " 

- 2 

1 

_. 212/718 

202 

5B 

2 

38 

11 


.. B64 

UTl" " 

3 

_ 254 

2 

... 965 

62 

2 

._. 218 

21 

— 60 

3 

52 

5 

_ 212 
8 

“.THT 

20 

10 
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important numbers 

EMERGENCIES 

Amman governorete -891228 

Amman Civil Defence 198, 190 

271^3,273131 
Civil Defence Ouwelsmeh 

770733 

Civil Defence Delr Alla ---—57306 

Ambulance — J®3, 7781 1 1 

Amman downtown fire brldgade ^ 

First aid 830341 

Blood Bank 

Civil Defence rescue -66111 1 

Fire headquarters - 822090-3 

Pohee rescua 

Police h eadquarteis —83914 1 

Traffic police — 806390/ 1 

Electric Power Co. 

636381/4, 624881 

Municipal water complaints 

. ... 771 126/tS 

Queen Alla Inti. Airport 
(08)53330/60 

hospitals 

HussjIn Merilcal Centra B13B13 /32 
Khalldl Maternity, J. Amn. 644281 /6 
Aklleh” Maternity, J. Amn. 


CULTURAL CENTRES 


Royal Culture Centre 

Tel. - ..... - 661026/7 

American Centre - 844371 

American Centre Library . 641520 
British Council - 836147/0 

French Cultural Centre . 637009 
Goolhc Institute 64 1993 

Sovlel Cultural Centro 844203 
Spanish Cultural Centro G24049 
Turkish Cultural Centre . 630777 

Haya ArlsConlre 665195 

Huesein Youth CLly 667181/6 

Y.W.C.A. . 041793 

Y.W.M.A B64251 

Amman Municipal Library 

. 637111 

Univ. of Jordan Ubmiy - 843555 

Cinemas 

Concord - 677420 

Rainbow 625155 

Opera . - 875573 

Plaza ... 677420 

Raghdnn - - - - . . 622 198 

Al- Hussain . 622117 

ZBhran 623171 

(lasman .... . 630126 

Sports Clubs 

Al Huaseln Sports 

City 6671B1 

Orthodox Club .... . B 10491 

Royal Automobile 

Club 015410 

Royal Shoollng Club 736572 
Royal Chaus Club 673713 
Royal Racing Club 09-B01233 


_ 642441/2 

jabal Amman Maternity - — 624362 
Malhan, J. Amman — - - 636140 

Palestine, Shmelaonl — 864171 /4 

Shmelsanl Hospital ... 552121 

University Hospital - 945845 

Al-Muashar Hospital . JJ87227 /9 

The Islamic. Abdali- • 66 8l27/37 

Al-Ahll, Abdall 

Italian, Al-Muhajreen — 777101/3 
W-B^h'r. J- Ashrafiah 77fi i.i /2fl 

Army Marka — — - — -- 891611/15 
Queen Alla Hospital - 802240/50 
Amal Hospital 674155 

GENERAL 

Jordan Telsvlalon 773 1 J / 1 ® 

Radio Jordan .... 774 ilJa It 

Ministry ol Tourism e«3i 1 

Hotel complaints 

Price complaints 661 

Telephone Information - - 

Jordan and Middle East calls -- 10 

Overseas calls - J ' 

Repair boivIcs 1 1 


HOTELS 


Amman 

Holiday Inn 663100 

Marriott 660100 

Regency 660000 

Jerusalem 665004 

Intercontinental — 641361 

Ambassador .... 665186 

Commodore — 665181 

Middle East — 067150 

Grand Palaca — : — 661121 

Tyche - 661114 

International 641712 

San Rock — 813801 

Alla Gateway .— (08)51000 

Amra . ... 815071 

Plaza - -- 674111 


Aqaba 


Holiday Inn - . — ... 

Al-Manar 

Al-Cazar ... 

Coral Beach 

Aquamarine — . — - 

Aqaba - 


2426 

4341 

4131 

. 3521 

4333 

2056 



Al-Jabal 

Kada 

Kada 

Al-Labadl 

National 

Nebo .... - 

Petra 

Rabbit Amman — 

Al-Rlmal 

Al-Sald — 

Al-Samor - 

Satellte 

Star - - 

Tiger . 

Trust — 

Trust 

Al-Waha — 

Abu Dagga ....... 

Amin Jarrar (Avis) 

Amman 

Arabian - 

Avia- Jarrar •• — 

Budget — 

Budget . . . - - 

De’as - 

Drrani 

Eu repeat 

Europcar - 

Europcar 

Europcar - 

General Sorvlcoa 

Gulf 

inter Rsnl - 


606669 

665161/665153 

315455 

B13554 

639 197/8 

816792 

605501 


672424 

839061 

..... 867439 

- ... 771707 

. 825767/621471 

604904 

671931 

.... .... . 673312 
.. 865121/9 

874105 

.. 644642/644906 

670498 

666327 

841350 

08/51021-51071 

09/802210 

_. .. . 873312 

. 604239 

. . 669070 

.. . 660601 

601350/80 

601380 

... . . 815071 

639197 

. .. . 674100 

- 600902 

„ 669378/669398 


Star Subscriptions 
(Annual rates) ! 

Arab countries $ 60 
Europe and Africa $ 90 
U^, Japan & others $ 130 

All \ rates include First CIbbs Mail. 
Send drafts lo The Star. P.O. Box 
59i, Amman - Jordan. 









comics 





K h easels ywkr h>m <?.'-. ^Mt/!y c?nd 
the Sd&v have cut 4 -frshinj hole fo the 
middle of their bedroom! 5 



It ';&y 

1 


THE FAR 




||?!S 

■*>$& 

■"W 

$ 


Listen. I’ve tried to communicate with 
him, bul he’s like a broken record: 'None 
°i your bee's wax, none of your bee's wax*" 


" N °>^ here's a feature you folks would really enjoy 
... Vollol A tree right off the master bedroom," 





Dairen's heart quickened: Once Inside 
the home, and once the demonstration 
was In full swing, a sale was Inevitable; 


'22 r ^tflE'dBW&ftfcEMa6TAR 


"Dang, if H doesn't happen every time! 
- We just sit down to relax and • 
someone’s knockin' at the door.* 1 


"Here are the blueprints. Now look: This Is 9^ 
to b© the Liberty Be II, so we obviously 


thal It be forged with great diligence 


:»24SEPIB 





French 

Programmes 

Saturday 

• 0600- "Lea StarB De 
imde”: A documentary pre- 
Lima about Indian movies: 
Irian stare, actors and direc- 
tors. 

• 07;00 - News In French. 

■ 07:15 - French Varieties. 

Sunday 

» Q5:30 - "La Part De 
LAulre": A French telefilm 
directed by: Jeanne Labrune. 
Starring: Laurent Malet, Pierre 
Malel, Christine Bolsson, Jean 
Bernard Guillard. 

' 07:00 - News In French. 

■ 08:15 - A documentary 
programme about espace. 

Monday 

' 06:00 - Rue Carnot, Eps. 
26: Drams serie. 

’ 08:30 - Chef D'Oeuvre En 
Peril: A documentary pro- 
gramme about citadlles in 
Paris. 

1 07:00 - News In French. 

• 07:15 - Weekly Sport Ma- 
gazine. 


Tuesday 


* 05:30 - A variety pro- 
gramme featuring the French 
singer Jean Jacques Goldman 
and his activities. 

' 07:00 - News In French. 

’ 07:15 - A documentary 
programme. 


Wednesday 


*06:00 - “line Occasion 
En Or , Eps. 5: A drama soria. 

' 07:00 - News In French. 

. ' 07:16 “ "Aujourd'Hui En 
Jordanle": A local magazine 
programme produced by Saleh 


Thursday 






Your 


TV guide 




together 

WE STAND. 
The Comdoy 

Sorias on 
Saturday 
at 8.30 




■y.'IS 


S# i 


r . 

VP# 


Inspired a new age in the world 
of art. Kirk Douglas hoste this 
visual journey through the 
French countryside as it comes 
alive with light and colour on 
the canvases of the greatest 
Masters of the Impressionist 
era. Monet, Renoir, Gaugln, Pl- 
sarro, Van Goh and many oth- 
ers offer an unforgettable view 
Into the irrldescent colours of 
the artists' lives. 

* 10:20 Dost Seller. "Tho 
Rhlnemann Exchange", last 
part: Leslie Jenner Hawkewood 
confronts Allied agent Geoffrey 
Moore, insisting US Intelligence 
agont David Spaulding Is a 
dupe in a treasonous plan lo 
exchange industrial diamonds 
— needed by the Nazis to 
make their Peenemunde rocket 
base operative — for high- 
altltude gyroscope plans — 
needed by the Allies — at the 
height ot World War II. 


Thursday 


a 


• 07:00 - News In French. 

* 07:16 - French Varieties. 


Frjday 


• 05:30 - Le Corbeau In 
1943: French feature film 

directed by: Henrl-EorgeB 

Clouzot. Starring: Pierre Fres- 
nay and GinetteLeclerc. 

* 07:00 News In French. 

* 07:15 - French Verities. 


English 


. ' - Les Reves De 

Jeannot: Cartoon film for chil- 

pi* . 0B:0 9 ■ L'Aventure Des 
gramme. documen,ar y P r °- 

97 - P? 30 ‘ Rue Carnot, Epa. 
«■ A drama serie. 


Saturday 

* 8:30 Together We Stand. 

• 9:00 Saturday Variety 
Show. 

• 10:20 Feature Film. "A Bill- 
ion Dollar". 

Sunday 

* 8:30 Charles In Charge. 

• 9:10 One part special do- 
cumentary: A Trillion* For 

Defence: What have We 

Bought? Analysis of America s 
defence posture, Including: the 



ENJ0V HOLIDAY INN . p, a 


capacity to light new kinds ol 
wars; the cohesivenese of the 
strategy that binds each 
branch of military service: and 
acquisitions procedures lor 
weapons systems and material. 

• 10:20 Hunter. 

• 11:10 Open All Hours. 

Monday 

* 8:30 All Alio. 

• 9:10 "Mountain Men", last 
eps: Herman Buhl was born In 
Innsbruck in 1924 and grew 
into one of the finest moun- 
taineers in the world. He spent jj 
the Second World War on the fl 
Russian Front, where he was R 
captured and sent to a prison fl 
camp. On his return, in 1946, 
ho turned again to the moun- 
tains, and was soon recording 
extraordinary feats of endu- 
rance on some of the most dif- 
ficult peaks In Europe. In 1953, 
Buhl joined a German expedi- 
tion to Nanga Parbat in the Hi- 
malayas — a peak which 
had claimed more than 
30 lives and had provied 
a constant challenge to 
the German-speaking world. 
On 18 June he received the 
news that Sir Edmund Hillary 
and Sherpa Tensing had con- 
quered Mount Everest, the 
highest mountain in the world. 

• 10:20 The Love Boat. 

Tuesday 

• 8:30 Don't Walt Up. 

* 9:10 Magnum. 

• 10:20 One Part Special, 
"Joe Lewis". 

Wednesday 

• 8:30 New Cycle Pro- 


Make friends with 
OLD PARR 
Best De Luxe 

Scotch Whisky 


gramme. 

• 9:10 One Part Document- 
ary: “A Day In The Country": 
Spend a day In the country 
with the artiste whose visions 


* 8:30 Life's Most Ember- 
rasing Moments. 

* 8:30 Indelibel Evidence. 

* 10:20 Feature Film. “Se- 
cret War of Jackie's Girl ". 


Friday 


* 8:30 Bill Cosby Show. 
9:10 Against The Wind. 
10:20 Supertrain. 


The Most Popular Records 


In USA 

1. Didn’t We Almost Have It 
All — Whitney Houston 

2. Here 1 Go Again — 
Whltesnake 

3. I Juat Can’t Stop Loving 
You — Michael Jackson 

4. I Heard A Rumour — 
Bananarama 

5. Lost In Emotion — Lisa 
Lisa + Cult Jam 

8. When Smokey Sings — 
ABC 

7. Carrie — Europe 

8. La Bamba — Los Lobes 

9. Touch Of Grey — Grate- 
ful Dead 

10. U Got The Look — 
Prince 


In UK 


1. Never Gonna Give You 
Up — Rick Astley 

2. Wipeout — Fat Boys and 
Beach Boys 

3. Where The Streets Have 
No Name — U2 

4. Pump Up The Volume — 
Marrs 

5. Heart And Soul — T'Pau 

6. Casanova — Levert 

7. Wonderful Life — Black 

8. Toyboy — Slnltta 

9. Bridge To Your Heart — 
Wax 

10. Me And The Farmer — 
House mailings 


Under the patronage ot 
the Minister of Public Works 

On the occasion of the opening of a 
public library at Tafeelah district. 

The Department of Libraries, and Documen- 
tation and National Archives. 

In co-operation with the Armed Forces Moral 
Guldeance Directorate, will hold an exhibi- 
tion entitled 


nn Thursday evening 24 September 1987 at the Pu- 
blic Library building in Tafeelah. The exhibition runs 
until 30 September* 1987. 

All are welcome 
















